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THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD. 
BY STEPNIAK. 


IIL. 


WHY RUSSIA IS A CONQUERING COUNTRY. 


For good or for evil Russia must be a powerful State in Europe 
and in Asia. A country with one hundred millions of inhabitants, 


increasing, moreover, with extreme rapidity, cannot be a second-rate 
power, however badly it be administered. And the seemingly insa- 
tiable greed of the Russian empire for territorial extension is not 
calculated to allay the natural apprehension of its neighbours— 
of the English more especially, on account of their vast Asiatic 
dominion. — Quite recently this gave rise to the Afghan difficulty, 
which came within appreciable distance of a casus belli, and 
though the dispute is settled for the present, the political sky is 
far from being clear. The storm-cloud, laden with war and blood- 
shed, is hanging over the horizon, arousing much more anxiety 
than the storm-cloud of possible Russian’ revolution. Having 
already investigated the component elements of the latter, let 
us endeavour to do the same with the former. 

Why is Russia a conquering country ? What causes this 
unhappy nation to play the ignoble part of a continual disturber 
of the tranquillity and pe: aceful development of countries to which 
it owes nothing but gratitude for such glimpses of culture and 
intellectual development as it possesses? The fundamental 
cause of this is perfectly understood in Kurope: it is the 
existence of Autocracy in Russia. A free government does not 
exclude the possibility of wars, as the example of Europe has 
unfortunately shown too well. But in the autocratic States the 
ambition and cupidity of the masters is a weighty and an addi- 
tional cause of strife. And the overpowering strength of Russia, 
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THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD. 


together with its geographical position, is particularly adapted 
to give full play to such propensities of its rulers. Russia 
alone among European countries is a conquering State in these 
days. Of late the total ruin of the moral prestige of the Govern- 
ment, and the growing disaffection among all classes of society, 
has converted into a sort of moral necessity what formerly was a 
mere luxury. The Tzar must look on external wars as an oft- 
tried expedient to divert the storm of public discontent from 
internal questions. The European writers who admit it, ascribe, 
however, too exclusive an influence in this matter to purely 
Nihilistic disturbances. This is not quite correct. The Nihilist 
plots play a comparatively modest part in inducing the Govern- 
ment to look for such expedients, simply because the Nihilists are 
not so easily diverted from their work. Much more important 
is the hopeless discontent of the main niass of society, of all who 
have no share in the plunder and revelry of the dominant clique. 
The Government must give some occupation to the public mind, 
lest this dismal uneasiness turn into keen disaffection. And 
what is very remarkable and characteristic of the present in- 
tellectual conditions of the Russian people, is the fact that the 
public opinion of this most pacific of all countries seems at first 
sight to possess an easily excitable jingoism, making such criminal 
expedients particularly easy. Whenever there is some diplomatic 
complication, and some smell of powder in the air, the Russian 
press seems as if intoxicated all at once with a warlike spirit, and 
provided the trouble lasts for some time, society seems to be 
ablaze. Much is to be attributed, of course, to the servile position 
of the press and the exclusive monopoly of public platforms for 
the expression of official views. When the Government gives a 
signal, there are dozens of papers ready to take the hint, and 
cheer for war as they would have cheered for peace, at the 
bidding of the authorities. But all is not due to the influence 
of the police. There are many people who unite in the general 
chorus spontaneously, and often brawl the loudest, without being 
in the least “jingoes” at heart. It seems strange, but it is true. 
I have known such cases myself, and all Russians have witnessed 
many unexpected transformations into fiery patriots of very mild 
and reasonable people. They were simply moved by the unbear- 
able wretchedness of their daily existence ; by the desperate 
feeling, sometimes unconscious, sometimes quite conscious, that 
as things cannot be made worse, every change is likely to be for 
the better. T hey welcome with reckless indifference ever y event, 
even seeming calamity ; everything, in a word, provided it 
promises a violent shock to the abhorred system, no matter how 
disastrous be the crash. To arrive at such sentiments, men must 
be driven to madness by continued depression of spirit. And s0 
they really are in Russia. The fact I am alluding to is undeniable, 
and recurs at every threatened war. It was so in 1881, when @ 
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war with Germany was in the air, and also during the last Afghan 
dispute. And half, if not more, of the so-called “ national ” ex- 
citement which preceded the Bulgarian invasion, had precisely 
the same source. This patriotic uproar has, of course, no great 
weight in the balance of the body politie. But it amooths 
considerably the way for more serious influences, by giving the 
fietitious support of public clamour to the Jesuitical calculations 
of some crafty statesman, the promptings of fear, or the machina- 
tions of some influential military chief. 

The Russia of to-day would be sure ly a very dangerous neigh- 
pour, and would have hardly limited herself to showing her teeth 
now and then, if there were nothing to moderate her ardour. But 
Russian government has, so to speak, its legs confined in the 
stocks, which tighten in the same proportion as its desire to rush 
forward increases. The material decomposition, the financial 
difficulties, the disorder in all the branches of administration, 
including the army, exercise the most salutary and cooling effect 
even on those who govern Russia. The prospect of a defeat is 
not very well suited to restore the moral prestige of a party or a 
Government. Thus the longing for exploits abroad, and the fear 
lest the sword should be turned against its own breast, counter- 
balance each other. Which of these opposite, and equally 
peremptory influences, will prevail? In ordinary circumstances 
it is impossible to determine. Between this desire and this fear 
external circumstances must decide. Internal discontent, assur- 
ing a rather acute character, may drive the Russian Government 
to a desperate war at any price,as was the case with the third 
Napoleon. Any political difficulties in which the opposing 
countries may be involved, by diminishing the fear of them, ma 
give the Russian Government greater inclination to pluck a fresh 
laurel at their expense. ‘This is, of course, not particularly re- 
assuring for the future, and few people are deceived on this point. 
But the real causes of the continual aggressive movement of the 
Russia of to-day do not lie here. Besides ‘those accidental agencies, 
controllable, to a certain degree, by both parties, there is another 
of permanent activity, w hich merits our particular attention. 
My friend, Peter Krapotkine, has already pointed this out in his 
article in the Nineteenth Century, published under the title, 
“The Coming War”: it is the urgent necessity for obtaining 
access to foreign markets. But this is a tendency common to all 
modern industrial states, and in his brief notice Krapotkine 
deals in generalities, without mentioning how this common 
striving is “manifested in Russia. This is what has induced me 
to take up this subject, and to try to connect with it some 
peculiarities of Russian life which may perhaps interest English 
readers. 

The Russian Autocracy is passing now through a very curious 
phase of its existence. Being based, as ever ywhere else in Europe, 
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on the predominance of landowners and warriors, Russian 
Autocracy differed from western autocracies only in the fact 
that this latter class was composed of elements of somewhat 
different origin and character from those of other countries. But 
when the exigences of social growth necessitated the emancipation 
of the serfs, Russia was remodelled at once after the pattern of 
its neighbouring states in everything but their political institu- 
tions. The form of government remained the same, but in social 
and economical life the middle class, the bourgeoisie, received as 
much predominance as in the rest of modern Europe. Moved 
by the tradition of the Autocracy as well as by the personal 
sympathies of those in power, the Government neglected nothing 
to maintain the former predominance of the landed gentry, and 
to atone for the material losses caused by the emancipation, 
First the land was deliberately overestimated in value in all the 
provinces of Russia proper (excluding Poland, where the opposite 
course was adopted). Thus the annual payment for the re- 
demption of land exacted from the peasants is also a monetary 
compensation for the loss of gratuitous labour. When, three years 
after the emancipation, the Zemstvos (local self-government) were 
created, the nobility received such a predominant power, that, if 
it chose to do so, the landed gentry could all at once transform 
the Zemstvos into so many oligarchies promoting and favouring 
the interest and privileges of the nobility. From the entering 
into office of Count Tolstoi, in 1866, the Government did its utmost 
to create a landed oligarchy mimicking English landlords, and 
at all times it has encouraged the nobility in their class selfish- 
ness and encroachment on the rights of the common weal, whilst 
obstructing every generous attempt to destroy the barriers of 
privilege. When, shortly after the emancipation, there appeared 
most unmistakable signs of the general ruin of the landed gentry, 
the Government profiered most liberal assistance. Hundreds of 
millions of roubles were showered on the nobility with reckless 
lavishness, to preserve this class from ruin. In 1867 the first 
territorial bank, with Government advances, was founded. Ina 
few years their number grew totwelve. The total sum advanced 
to the nobles, both by the banks and by the State in the epoch of 
the emancipation, amounted to seven hundred millions of roubles. 
Besides which, the landlords realized enormous sums by destroying 
and selling the greater part of their forests. 

But all these rivers of gold were wasted, as water thrown on the 
sands of a desert. The ruin of the noblemen’s estates was not 
prevented, and they were hardly benefited in any respect. The 
cultivation of the noblemen’s land, if there is any cultivation at all, 
is in a most pitiable condition. They are overladen with debt, and 
their revenue is often nominal. Mr. Kaufmann’s banking statistics 
show that in the whole agricultural region more than one-fourth of 
the soil is mortgaged to the territorial banks for large sums, which 
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the landowners will never be able to pay. The only exceptions 
are the three provinces of the south-west, where, owing to some 
chance local peculiarity, the money was invested in productive i im- 
provements. As tothe remainder of agricultural Russia, impartial 
statistics produce the following eloquent figures. In the provinces 
of the Lower Volga, the nor mal rev enue, according to the valua- 
tion of the Zemstvos, being 116 kopecs for a desiatine, the 
interest for the debts contracted with the territorial banks takes 
85 kopecs. The taxes, very moderate for the landlords’ estates, 
amounting, in addition, to 11 kopecs from adesiatine, the proprietors 
receive only 20 kopecs from every desiatine. In the tive provinces 
of the south (Black Sea region) the conditions are still worse. 
The average revenue, according to the valuation of the Zemstvos, 
being about 146 kopecs, the interest due to the banks amounts 
to 154 kopecs, which leaves a deticit of 22 kopecs, resulting in 
permanent failure to pay both the interest and the taxes. In 
the richest soil of the ten provinces of the black earth zone, where 
the net proceeds of a desiatine is 281 kopecs, the interest takes 
228 kopecs, the taxes 15 kopecs, leaving for the proprietor only 
38 kopecs per desvatine. The possibility of so enormous an 
absorption of income by interest is of course due to the over- 
estimation of the land made by the too friendly agents of the 
territorial banks. And we must observe that the area of Jand 
thus irremediably involved in debt makes a very considerable 
part of the landlords’ possessions. Only in the northern regions, 
where the land has hardly any value, is it not mortgaged. In the 
Black Sea zone, for example, the hypothecated land constitutes 
about 40 per cent. of the iandlords’ possessions; in the Lower 
Volga it approaches nearly 50 per cent., and there are provinces 
—for example, that of Kherson—where all the land held by 
landlords is in this condition. (“ Annalles,” 1880, N. 248.) 
Nothing can be more damning than such figures. In this 
case bankruptcy, and the forced sale of the land by auction, is 
unavoidable. But the condition of the estates of the bulk 
the landed gentry is quickly approaching the same level. The 
careful statistical inquiries of the Moscow Zemstvo have startled 
all Russia, showing that in this province, possessing so enormous 
a market as the old capital, the estates of the landed gentry are in 
total ruin; the area of cultivated land is diminished to four-fifths, 
sometimes to one quarter of itsformer amount. In many districts 
there is no culture at all. The forests are wasted; even dairy 
farming, so profitable near the great towns, is in a most dejected 
state. Voices, coming from all parts of the vast empire, are repeating 
the same sad dirge.. “The land yields nothing,” is the general 
outcry of the nobility, and they rush from the country to the 
towns in quest of some employment in the State service or liberal 
professions, leaving the land either uncultivated, or abandoning it 
to the wasteful cultivation of cottiers, or selling it to new men,— 
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514 THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD. 


some wealthy tavern keeper, or former manager of serfs,—who 
are more fitted for the new mode of carrying on business in 
the villages. | 

It would cause a long digression to inquire into the agricultural 
condition created in Russia by the abstruse Emancipation Act, and 
to explain thoroughly why the landed gentry are going to ruin. 
The emancipation has ruined both the peasants and the land- 
lords. The peasants have too little land to pay the exorbitant 
taxes, absorbing often the whole net proceeds of the soil. The 
landlords, on the other hand, can never secure a regular supply of 
agricultural labourers at the most important seasons, if they have 
not contrived to involve the surrounding peasantry in an inex- 
tricable network of debt. The peasants will not come at all, unless 
they are, however unwillingly, bound to work in the landlords’ 
fields, leaving their own crops to perish in the meantime. The 
only thriving cultures are those based on this new sort of serfdom, 
to which the Russian peasant gave the name of cabala ; the ver 
same word which designated of old the act of selling oneself in 
slavery. There are very few exceptions to this rule. Now to 
organize and carry on for years such a system, a good many 
special qualities are required. <A thorough intimacy with the 
surrounding rural population is the first requisite; but it is not 
enough. A good deal of cunning, pluck, and even cruelty and 
dishonesty, are indispensable for ensnaring and binding the 
peasants in the most economical and effective way. The in- 
capacity of our landed gentry for adapting themselves to our new 
agrarian condition is not, therefore, all to their dishonour. They 
have no pluck, and little practical knowledge; but they most of 
them feel reluctant to play, with the help of the local police and 
authorities, the part of peasant hunters, preferring to abandon 
their estates to their fate. 

However this may be, the nobility, as a landed class, is ruined, 
and is melting away because their property is really their only 
privilege. From a purely unproductive class of annuitants, 
formerly slave owners, the bulk of the Russian nobility is swelling 
continually another very interesting class of Russian society, on 
which we must dwell awhile. Most of the peculiarities of Russian 
life which surprise foreign observers are due to the existence 
and character of this class. It has no particular official designation 
or position, but it is engrossing almost entirely the most vital 
and most important of social functions, that of intellectual activity. 
In official documents these people, or rather a part of them, are 
designated under the generic name of raznotchenzy—literary men 
of variegated chin, or grade. The best equivalent for this in- 
congruous term would be intellectual proletariat, which they 
really are. Their generic distinction is the possession of more or 
less superior mental culture of the European pattern, and the 
necessity of using it to earn their livelihood. In all countries 
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people devoted to intellectual work as a profession are frequently 
destitute of other resources. But they form but a fraction of the 
vast number of men w ho, although belonging to the wealthy 
classes, do not neglect either study or various ; kinds of intellectual 
work as the means by which they may extend their political and 
social influence. Russia is a poor country compared with her 
western neighbours, and, owing to political conditions, there 
was no room for such aspirations. The literary career was the 
only one capable of tempting a nobleman, but the majority were 
too sluggish to take great interest in literary or scientific pursuits, 
All sort of intellectual work was undertaken as a profession, and 
for no other reason. In the dawn of our culture this work was re- 
quired by the State ; later on there arose a considerable demand for 
it from the bulk of society and the nation. The intelligent worker 
could throw off the degrading official uniform, and serve his 
country, no longer at the caprice of some high personage. But 
the general character of this class remained the same. It is the 
intellectual proletariat in the full acceptation of the term. We 
have only to cast a glance at the material condition of Russian 
High Schools students to feel it. The small nobility, having no 
land, or too little to live on, furnished a considerable contingent 
to this section; but the army of Government officials of the 
second and third order, who, by stinting themselves, can indeed 
give their children a sufficient education, but are unable to leave 
them a penny, and the priests of the Greek Church, whose 
numerous sons are frequently unwilling or unable to find room 
in the order, furnished the greater proportion. 

The raznotchenzi furnish the bulk of the civil as well as the 
military officers of the Government, and manage all the branches 
of industry where some education is required. In science, literature, 
and all free professions they are the foremost. The emancipation 
of the serfs contributed largely to the extension of this class, both 
by diminishing the number of public drones, and by causing a 
general diffusion of learning. And under the present political 
régvme no class is suffering so greatly, and none is so deeply 
discontented. I will not dwell on the moral suffering caused by 
the total deprivation of the sacred human right to think and speak, 
which for intellectually developed men is simply stifling; this 
can easily be pictured. But what an English reader will surely 
fail to imagine are the continual petty “vexations, obstructions, 
arbitrary interruptions and suppressions, which are constantly 
threatening all the unhappy Russians devoted to any branch of 
intellectual work. Be it the publication of a periodical paper or 
of a book, the foundation of an elementary school or of a co- 
operative association, the writers, publishers, teachers, promoters 
of any enterprise intended for something else than the plunder 
of the people, must suffer the oppression of the censorship, which 
is crippling their conceptions, and maiming their best ideas ; 
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while all the time there is no guarantee that their enterprise, 
and often their fortune also, will not be ruined by the brutal 
interference of some gendarme or police officer. 

I will add that, of late, there are unmistakable signs that even 
such lame activity is becoming more and more difficult to obtain 
for men trained for intellectual work. A well-known Russian 
publicist, Mr. W. W., has collected in a recent paper many strik- 
ing facts, showing that in all branches of professional work, 
medicine, superior teaching, agronomy, technology, in the last 
years is observable an overcrowding of applicants, showing a 
supply enormously surpassing the demand. Medicine, for 
example, which only a few years ago was regarded as the surest 
of bread-winning professions, is so full now, that for every place 
offered by the Zemstvos, the municipalities, the hospitals, and 
so forth, there are often eighty to ninety applications. Whilst 
formerly the Zemstvos had the greatest difficulties in obtaining 
a competent.surgeon for the modest salary of about £120 to £1 50 
a year, now it has only to pick out the best man from a crowd 
of bidders. There are instances when, profiting by the competi- 
tion, some stingy Zemstvos have reduced their surgeon's salary 
from £130 to £90, or from £160 to £80 a year, and they could, 
if they wished, obtain them at still lower prices. High- class 
surgeons with scientific degrees are compelled to accept sometimes 
the oftice of simple phlebotomist at a salary of a few pounds a 
month. The Ministry of War, which had to spend so much money 
in scholarships in order to secure a staff of surgeons, because 
they preferred a free practice, now is so worried with aspirants 
that it must advertise to prevent surgeons from troubling them 
uselessly. And the official paper of the medical department 
now and then inserts emphatic appeals to public beneficence to 
support some graduated and experienced surgeons thrown on the 
street, and unable to find any employment whatever. In a word, 
the market is overloaded with the article so much sought fora few 
years ago. And yet nothing would be further from the truth than 
the supposition that the country has more medical men than 1 
naturally requires. Russia has but one surgeon to every 6,400 
inhabitants—one-fourth of the proportion in “E ngland, and one- 
tenth of that in the United States. But if we exclude the two 
capitals, which absorb one-fifth of the whole medical body, we shall 
have one surgeon for every 8,000 inhabitants. And still even in 
the provinces the towns take up the greatest and certainly the 
ablest part of the surgical staff. In the province of Kharkoff, for 
example, of the total number of 200 surgeons, 123 practise in the 
town of Kharkoft, and of the remaining 86 only 20 live in villages, 
the rest preferring to stay in the small towns of the province. 
Thus it happens that in the country parts of many provinces 
there is one surgeon for 47,000, for 50,000, and even for 73,000 of 
population. Such figures tell their own tale. The millions of 
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Russian peasants remain without any surgical aid whatever, 


and the Zemstvos refuse to accept new surgeons offering their 


service, and reduce the miserable salary of those accepted. There 
is but one interpretation of this contradiction. Peasants are 
reduced to such misery that the Zemstvos cannot exact a kopec 
more from them. The cheapest medical assistance is for them 
an unattainable luxury. And the insignificant part of the town 
population which is sufficiently rich to attord it has enough and to 
spare with the handful of surgeons our medical schools can turn out. 
This state of things is repeated in all the most important profes- 
sions. Russian agriculture is in the same state as it was in 
the thirteenth century, and of the agronomists who studied 
in the Academy in the period of 1861-79, only thirty-six 
occupied in 1879 posts as managers on landlords’ estates, and 
not one of them was engaged by the Zemstvos. In 1881, when, 
in the whole of Russia, the scourge of various epidemic diseases 
destroyed the peasants’ cattle, the paper reported that more than 
one hundred veterinary surgeons were out of work, and had 
vainly applied for employ ment at the Ministry of the Interior, 
because the Zemstvos refused to engage them. (Poriadox, 275.) 
The position is quite clear. The acute crisis for the intellectual 
proletariat has begun. The bulk of this class is already, or soon will 
be, thrown on the stre eet, because the peasant, the only employer 
requiring their services, is totally ruined. The close union of 
interests between the brain worker and the operative was always 
strongly felt by the most enlightened Russians. Among our best 
writers, publicists, critics, poets, novelists —the teachers of the nation 
in general—this feeling, enlightened by humanitarian Western 
philosophy, was fruitful of the best consequences. Notwithstanding 
the severity of the censorship, they always contrived to give it 
shape in the literature by which the three last generations were 
educated. The generous Democracy developed in all Russian 
educated classes, beginning with the raznotchenzy and lower 
nobility, and diminishing as it approached the higher orders— 
this Democracy is most promising for our future. It will never 
be rooted out or crushed by the efforts of the Government, and 
will always animate our best men in their struggle against the 
Autocracy for the sake of their own and the peasants’ freedom. 
Now it asserts itself, as we have seen, in the most peremptory 
way. It speaks not only to the heads or hearts of the people, but 
to their stomachs—a part of the body which in many is the most 
sensible to persuasion. Even the officials of the Government, save 
the few superior ones, must feel uneasy, if not for themselves, at 
all events for their children, if they care about their future. 
Thus the mass of intelligent and educated Russians grow more 
and more unanimous in their discontent against the existing order 
of things. The removal of the present political régime, which is 
the cause of the misery of the nation, is a question of life and 
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death, both morally and materially, for our intellectual class. 
This accounts for the tenacity of the revolution, which no bloody 
reprisal can extirpate, and also for the large sympathy it meets 
with amongst all classes. And that is also what makes the position 
of the Government a very dangerous one. It cannot sweep out 
these deadly enemies, because a modern state cannot live a day 
without making use of a vast amount of intellectual power. But 
can a Russian student, nourished by our noble, humanitarian 
literature, can he don the livery of a Tzar’s servant, and become 
one of the blood-suckers of the peasants? Certainly not. A 
Siberian convict’s grey overcoat will oppress his shoulders much 
less. Only the morally destitute, the cynically egotistical, the 
renegades of their better selves, can deliberately accept the 
position of the Tzar’s tchinouniks. Hence the dishonesty, 
plunder, malversation for which the Tzar’s administration has 
become notorious. And as to the many who enter the official 
hody from necessity or from traditional habit, they become 
either wretchedly discontented, or take to plotting against the 
Government. ‘The unbiassed testimony of the secret memorandum 
of Count Schouvaloff, formerly head ofthe Third Section, and Am- 
bassador to England, shows that the general disaffection of the main 
body of tchinovniks is not a secret from the Government. And the 
no less unbiassed testimony of the list of the political arrests shows 
that affiliation to revolution is as common among the officials as 
among the other classes of society. A very dangerous position it 
is for a Government to have to lean on such a staff of people, 
charged with ill omens, affording a particularly favourable 
eround for conspiracies of every kind, from the small one mani- 
fested in acts of terrorism to the large one, the violent cowp 
<l’état, which sooner or later will overthrow the Autoer acy and the 
Autocrats, if the general decomposition of the State does not foree 
the Government to lay down its arms. 

But what are the chances of the Government? For it must 
have, after all, some support to uphold it, otherwise, rotten as it 
is, it could not stand against the four winds of heaven. It is in 
the agricultural masses that the existing régime finds its chief 
support,—not so much on account of their devotion, which is 
rather a sort of superstition, as on account of their patience. The 
masses supply the soldiers for a colossal army, and obediently pay 
the taxes, making an enormous total revenue. By unscrupulous 
use of force and money, by corrupting one and slaughtering 
another, much can be done; not all, however. Evena conqueror 
who has imposed his yoke on a country by force of arms, if he is 
provident, will always try to conciliate the good graces of some 
large part of the body social. It would seem at first sight 
that, for Russian Autoeracy, the fittest class on which to make 
such an attempt would be the peasantry. For nothing seems 
easier than to convert, by some real benefits, what now is a 2 simple 
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misunderstanding, into true attachment. And, indeed, the Govern- 
ment of Alexander II1., who professes to be a peasants’ Tzar, tried 
in the years 1881-3, with great pomp and roll of drums, some 
petty experiments in democratic Cesarism. But it failed miser- 
ably, without being able to improve in the least degrée the 
desperate economical condition of the peasants. For to benefit 
the masses is a task far beyond the resources, both material 
and intellectual, of a bureaucratic despotism. All that the 
latter is able to do, without renouncing its crushing power, is to 
give a share of the booty to some clique it wishes to gain over. 
But whom can it choose for its accomplices and allies? That 
is the question. The landed gentry are useless; the pro- 
fessional and educated classes hopeless. But, lo! there is the 
middle-class man, standing on the look-out, and eagerly await- 
ing an opportunity of making himself serviceable. His former 
existence was a most wretched one, and his position dependent 
and often humiliating in the extreme. The nobles were really 
screening the sunlight from him. Having the exclusive right of 
owning serfs, they excluded him from the possession of the chief 
wealth of the country—the land—which had no value without a 
labouring force to cultivate it. They occupied all posts of honour ; 
they were pre-eminent everywhere. ‘The national industry 
was in quite a rudimentary state, lacking the chief requisite 
for its development, the free workmen, because the serfs, 
when the nobles or the Crown graciously permitted them to 
abandon the furrow, were the chief recruits for our industrial 
establishments. Besides, there was but a very limited demand 
for the productions of regular manufactories. The peasants 
provided for most of their needs by home industry, the women 
of the households weaving linen and rough woollen stuffs for the 
hawkers. The iron and leather wares, and other goods which 
could not be produced by home labour, were supplied for the 
whole country by the so-called custary—a kind of home-working 
artizan, half agriculturalist, scattered over the surface of Russia in 
hamlets and villages, having each its hereditary and special branch 
of industry. The landowners, having at their disposal vast terri- 
torial possessions, and forty millions of slaves to till them, had 
enormous masses of agricultural produce for sale and exportation, 
and were the richest consumers. But their capricious and high- 
class demands could be satisfied most advantageously by foreign 
importation. 

Thus the greatly predominant typical middle-class man of 
the epoch anterior to the emancipation was almost exclusively 
a merchant. And so this class was officially designated in 
Russia. Now this particular occupation may require a good deal 
of cunning and practical ability, but it demands little, if any, of 
the scientific knowledge which manufacturing industries do. The 
Russian merchants of old type, as regards their intellectual de- 
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velopment, differed little from the peasants. The bulk of them 
were illiterate; and even in our time the notables of the merchant 
class in provincial towns, members of municipal councils, often 
can hardly decipher the title of a newspaper, and in writing never 
commit themselves further than in scrawling their names. The 
fact being that, when Peter the Great by a Herculean impulse 
tried to elevate the Russian nation from Muscovite stagnation to 
western culture, only the head of the social body, seized by the 
hair, followed the violent pull. The body remained behind. The 
nation was split in two, and the merchant class remained on the 
other side, with the peasants keeping their old customs and their 
old uncontaminated ignorance. They suffered many annoyances 
for the sake of their long beards and old Russian dress, and the 
majority of them adhered to the schism of the ritualistic old 
orthodoxy, shunning with sacred horror the culture borrowed 
from foreign heretics. 

The two most important classes of the nation—the nobility and 
the merchants—preserved all the antagonism and exclusiveness of 
two castes, differing by birth, habits, and traditions. The nobles 
mocked the merchants for their gross ignorance, and despised 
them for their moral character. For in Russia of old, as in all 
barbarous countries, cheating and fraud were considered the 
fundamental principles of a thriving commerce. “No cheating, 
no selling,’ is the proverb of the Russian tradespeople, and all 
observers agree, that even in our time commercial honesty is not 
a virtue in which Russian merchants excel. It would be gross 
partiality to say that the Russian nobility were very strict in 
the matter of the eighth commandment. But, somewhat like the 
Germans described ‘by Tacitus, they were ashamed to steal by 
fraud what they could rob quite frankly as their due as State 
officials, administrators, and dispensers of justice. The counting- 
house people were in very bad odour with the nobility, and to 
allow a merchant to sit at one’s dining table was considered an act 
of supreme condescension. 

The merchants, on the other hand, repaid the nobles with simi- 
lar ill-feeling, despising and ridiculing their indolence, incapacity 
for business, and reckless protligacy. They valued not a straw 
the superior culture and various intellectual accomplishments 
of those French-speaking, elegant gentlemen. In the eyes of a 
genuine merchant every nobleman was but a helpless fool, whom 
clever people, like himself, were in duty bound to cheat and 
deceive. ‘The plucky and unscrupulous merchant had, however, 
to conceal in the depths of his soul the sentiment of his own 
superiority ; because in all strife with him it was the nobles 
who held the knife by the handle. Administration, justice, 
police—all was in those times subject, directly or indirectly, to the 
nobles ; and for a person belonging to an inferior class it was a 
hopeless, often a perilous enterprise, to take action against any 
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member of the privileged order. ‘A raven will not pick out 
another raven’s eye, say the Russian people. The merchant was 
at the mercy of the barbarous whim of every wild nobleman, 
whom the habit of living among slaves had not taught to respect 
human dignity. Only by making a show of craving obsequious- 
ness and hypocritical reverence, could a merchant coming to 
transact business with a country gentleman preserve himself 
from the worst treatment and even personal assaults. 

In the towns, the centres of civilization, the merchant was 
more or less saved from having a couple of dogs set at his heels, 
or his beard burnt, or any similar practical joke, by the proximity 
of the police, with whom he was generally on friendly terms. 
But his position was a most wretched one nevertheless. For he 
was exposed, bound hand and foot, to the petty tyranny of local 
authorities. True, their relation bore the stamp of rough fami- 
liarity, after a Russian fashion, and even they were sometimes 
allies, indispensable to each other. “Oh, you rogue, scoundrel, 
arch-knave, you wanted to ruin me by complaining to His Excel- 
lency !”’ shouts the most typical of our Superintendents of police, 
the hero of Gogol’s “ Revizor,” addressing the penitent merchant 
standing before him. “Have you forgotten, ungrateful dog that 
you are, how many times I have helped you to cheat the Govern- 
ment? Was it not I who assisted you, miscreant swindler, to 
palm off on the Crown Commission your worthless, rotten 
rubbish ?” And the contrite delinquent can but plead guilty, 
protesting that it was the devil that seduced him to complain 
against so fatherly a master, and he is pardoned on condition of 
bringing a new bribe. ‘T’o bribe always, to bribe every member of 
the official hierarchy “according to their rank,’ and to be worried, 
harassed, threatened in order to further extortions—such was the 
fate of our middle-class men in times not long gone by. Like the 
Jew of the Middle Ages, the merchant had to conceal his riches in 
order not to provoke cupidity, and having his strong box brimfull 
of silver and gold, he lived like a beggar, eating nothing but sour 
cabbages with bread, lest his opulence might cause the doubling 
of his bribe. 

He was a very poor figure, our middle-class man before 1861. 
But the emancipation came, giving all at once a new aspect 
to the country. With the abolition of serfdom the nobility 
practically lost the character of a privileged class. The chief 
source of the national wealth—the land—could be henceforward 
acquired by everybody, since its possession did not imply slave 
ownership. Vast tracts of land, making in all about one-fourth 
of the noblemen’s possessions, have already passed from the 
hands of the ruined nobles into those of the merchants and 
new men of their stamp; another fourth being mortgaged to 
the banks, of which they are the shareholders, is in their virtual 
possession. The millions of peasants who formerly worked for 
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the nobles, now are enriching with their labour the merchants, 
who found excellent means of adapting themselves to new 
agrarian conditions. Swarms of peasants, compelled by hunger, 
and no longer detained by anybody’s will, are rushing to the 
towns, and crowd at the doors of the manufactories, imploring 
work for the lowest wages. After the emancipation all the 
country began to move. New means of communication were 
required to suit this new life, and in a few years Russia was 
covered with a network of railwa ays. National industry received 
a wonderful push. It has quintupled in the last twenty years. 
(Elisee’s “Russian Geography.”) Commercial and industrial en- 
terprises of every kind, banks, companies of every description, 
sprung up like mushrooms after a rainy day. The country 
entered with the extreme rashness, characteristic of all our social 
process, upon an entirely new phase of its existence. And 
the hero of it is he, the formerly despised, insulted, creeping 
merchant. He is everywhere: as landowner, elector of the pro- 
vincial assembly, as capitalist and rich tradesman, he reigns 
in the municipalities. He alone is prosperous, and the ruined 
nobles now accept with gratitude lucrative employment in his 
office. He is quite at ease now. From a milch cow, whom only 
the lazy abstained from milking, he became the most respectable 
and courted member of the community. He is no longer afraid 
of the menials of administration, who are now at his beck, anxious 
to earn as a gratuity what formerly they took by force. The 
abolition of slavery has cleared social life from many a pestilent 
emanation of private tyranny, and new tribunals, with jurymen 
and publicity of procedure, judging all people and all offences 
(except, of course, any thing political), are prompt to redress any 
injury, especially to a man who can secure the services of the 
very best counsel. 

But all this prosperity showered on him could not change him 
personally. True, his former meanness, timidity, and obsequious- 
ness has been quickly turned into presumption and insolence 
toward his inferiors, whom he can trample down. For towards 
the big people he becomes all at once mean and slavish. He has 
learned to spend lavishly, and to make a show of his wealth, 
because now it can only increase his reputation and influence. 
To make himself more acceptable to the circles where he is so 
kindly received, he has thrown off his old-fashioned kaftan and 
donned the European overcoat ; sometimes shaving off his sacred 
beard. But he has not in the least become a European. He 
is utterly ignorant, and has none of those intellectual needs which 
culture has generated in his European confrére. The middle class 
—the bour geoisie—of European countries is a class uniting in itself 
the greatest forces which modern culture possesses, wealth and 
culture—being not only the richest, but the most enlightened 
class of the nation. That is what urged it to rise in arms “against 
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despotism, and gave it at the same time the force to subdue the 
Monarchy and the territorial aristocracy. In Russia,as we haveseen, 
the genuine middle-class men possess only one, and that not the 
most important of these two qualifications—wealth, coupled with 
great denseness of brain; whilst the intellectual power belongs 
to another class, which possess none of the force and influence 
over the masses which wealth gives. This most unfortunate and 
anomalous division cannot last long, The middle class is growing 
more and more educated, in defiance of relentless and most 
cynical obstruction on the part of the so-called Ministry of Public 
Education. But until now the division between wealth and intel- 
lect has been strongly marked, and the Government well knows 
how to make the best use of it. The newly-born bourgeoisie, com- 
posed of merchants, enriched burghers, country usurers, and tavern 
keepers, are really the best, the surest, the only sincere supporters 
of the existing régime; because they are siding not with 
the imaginary, mythical Tzar, as the peasants are, but with the 
real one, the head and informing soul of the existing state, with 
its oppression, arbitrariness, peculation, and cruelties. For all the 
wrongdoing of the Autocratic system does not affect our new 
bourgeois in the least. How can he feel the suppression of liberty 
of speech when he has nothing to say? or of the liberty of the 
press, when he reads nothing but the advertisements? He is too 
narrow-minded to conceive the idea that a better political order, 
by improving the general condition of the country, will increase 
tenfold the income of all his class. He finds it much more 
advantageous to turn to his private benefit the prevailing arbi- 
trariness and venality, which put at his service for a miserable 
bribe the political forces of the State. 

Thus both the parties are in perfect harmony. The Government, 
which cares about nothing but its own existence, is quite happy 
in having found such supporters and allies, and the game goes on 
merrily. The purest of middle-class réyimes, with a bowr geous 
king of the stamp of a Louis Philippe, could not sacrifice with 
half such selfishness the interests of the whole nation to those 
of the bourgeoisie as did the Tzars Alexander II. and III. No- 
body has calculated yet the total amount of funds spent in direct 
subsidies to various industrial, railway, and steamboat companies, 
as well as to private manufacturers of ever y description, “in order 
to support the national industry.” But judging by what was 
published, as regards.the railway, for example, we must conclude 
that it exceeded five or ten times what was wasted on the nobility. 
It is to be reckoned by milliards of roubles—like the contributions 
imposed on a defeated country. Selfish as they are, our 
capitalists want nevertheless to shun any contribution to the 
Exchequer of the State which is benefiting them with such 
liberality. When the Zemstvos, in the years 1865-6, passed a 
resolution to tax the capital employed in industry, the capitalists 
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prevailed upon the Government to issue a special law (19th No- 
vember, 1867), expressly prohibiting the taxation of the revenue 
of the industrial concerns. Thus was maintained avery onerous and 
unjust exemption in favour of the richest citizens. With other 
classes, the nobility included, the Government show always a certain 
diffidence. In instituting the Zemstvos, and giving them entirely 
into the hands of the nobility, the Government take care to exclude 
the small nobility by establishing a high qualification for the suf- 
frage. With the middle-class men the Autocracy is much more 
confident. The municipal statute of 1870, conferring a certain 
amount of municipal self-government, leaves our towns ‘completely 
at the mercy of those middle-class men. It excludes the 
main body of the educated class, but none of those who are 
educated by the doubtful morality of our counting-houses. The 
ignorant shop assistauts and errand boys, paying for their com- 
mercial licenses four or five shillings a year, have a vote for the 
election of municipal councillors, whilst the citizens who do 
not belong to any trade, but are members of respectable free 
professions,—professors at universities, surgeons, lawyers, etc.,— 
have no right to vote unless they are freeholders of houses, which, 
being very exceptional in Russia, virtually excludes the most 
enlightened class of Russian society from any voice in the 
management of the towns in which they live. When this system 
bore its fruit, and a series of scandalous bankruptcies of munici- 
pal banks exhibited such a corruption in the muncipalities as 
equalled, if it did not surpass, everything previously known about 
bureaucratic malversations, there was a general outcry throughout 
the country, that something must be done to stop the impudent 
embezzlement of the publie : money. The extension of the muni- 
cipal franchise to the instructed classes was demanded—a very 
modest demand—as the simplest means of checking the cynical 
dishonesty of our respectable town notables. But the Govern- 
ment remained deaf to this clamour ; it thought it quite a sufficient 
guarantee to prohibit near relations from becoming managers of 
the 'same banks. 

Protection of trade was always eagerly desired by our middle 
class. At every chilling draught from the Berlin, Paris, and 
London markets, unable to protect themselves, they whimpered 
for protective tariffs, and the Government hastened to the rescue 
of its cherished children. The customs duties being continually 
augmented, converted the protective tariffinto a prohibitory one, 
closing entirely the Russian markets to foreign, especially to 
German imports. The Moscow manufacturer hoped to sleep 
undisturbed in the shadow of the Woscow Gazette. 

But here a very curious event took place, which marred their 
prospects. The German products could not cross the frontier, but 
nothing could prevent the German producers from doing so in 
a body. Unable to send their wares to Muscovy, the German 
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manufacturers, with their capital, workmen, and machinery, 
crossed the Russian frontier, and pitched their tents on the 
other side of it. They chose for settlement Poland, as a country 
better known to them, and more fitting to their tastes. The 
district of Lodz became the centre of German colonisation. 
Formerly a small village, Lodz is now the second city of Poland 
by its population and by its industry. Seven-eighths of all the 
cotton wares of Poland are manufactured in this town. The 
cotton-wool dyeing manufactories—most of them German — 
extend for a distance of more than ten kilometres. The same 
is true with respect to neighbouring towns. All the district is at 
present more German than Polish. 

Thus the dreaded enemy entered the walls, and hurled their 
packages of wares against their adversaries. This was a most 
unexpected and untoward occurrence for the Russian manu- 
facturer. The products of German textile manufactories found 
an excellent and always increasing market in Russia. They are 
now beginning to obtain a footing in the old capital itself. It 
was a great disappointment and a great annoyance to our long- 
bearded Muscovites; but the Paladin of all the swindling and 
pilfering legion, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, was equal to 
the occasion, and began a fiery literary campaign, advocating the 
establishment of an wterior frontier, cutting out Poland from 
the Russian markets, by imposing custom duties on goods of 
Polish manufacture. That would be a very energetic measure 
indeed, and a very amusing one also. For, suppose the project 
of Mr. Katkoff realized! What would prevent the Germans from 
crossing the new interior frontier? What is to be done, then, 
even if they come to Moscow at one stride ? 

But recently the editor of the Moscow Gazette has gone still 
farther. He proposed nothing less than to sell Poland to 
Germany for some willion of roubles, to free the Moscow 
manufacturers at once from this dangerous competitor. This 
is certainly the height of absurdity, but what can be more 
characteristic than to hear such an opinion expressed by a man 
who is by no means a simple journalist whose whims have no 
importance? Mr. Katkoff is something like a permanent cabinet 
minister without portfolio, one of the three men who rule the 
ruler of the Russian empire. 

It is impossible to go farther, and it is difficult to goso far. No 
statesman, no leading political paper in a country where the 
middle class reigns supreme, would have seriously proposed such 
an absurdity as selling an integral part of the State— officially 
recognized as such, at all events—to another power, because its 
industry is too much in advance of that of the other provinces. 
No Government, representing the interest of the middle class, 
would implore permanent contributions in favour of a small set 
of private men, nor maintain an onerous immunity from taxes in 
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favour of those who are most capable of supporting the burden of 
State expenses. All this is impossible in a middle-class state, 
because contrary to the interests of this class itself as a body. 
But a despotic government is no more capable of furthering the 
interests of the middle class than those of the masses of the 
people; because the middle class, as a whole, requires for its 

prosperity, in the first instance, general liberty, self-government, 
the better management of public funds, and public control over 
the officials. The Russia of to-day, as a State, is nothing but a 
bureaucratic oligarchy, serving with slavish devotedness a com- 
mercial oligarchy of the worst kind. An altogether peculiar 
position for an Autocracy ! 

Having, by the whole of its proceedings, ruined the country and 
reduced the peasants, who form nine-tenths of the nation, to 
a state of virtual starvation which excludes them wholesale from 
the chance of becoming buyers, the Government must make 
shift to answer the desperate cry of these people about the 
absence of any outlet for their produce. The only expedient 
which is open to the Government is to acquire new external 
markets. Having all the western markets shut off, and being 
unable to compete with foreign producers even in Asiatic 
markets, it tries to supplement, by force of arms, the deficiency 
of industrial skill. 

This is the chief reason why Russia is a conquering country ; 
military ambition is only secondary. It is suggestive to look at 
Professor Arminius Vambéry’s map of Russsian advances in 
Central Asia, the enormous area of land, surpassing Austria and 
Germany put together, representing Russian acquisitions in the 
last one hundred and fifty years, about two-fifths of which was 
conquered in the brief period following 1863—i.¢., in the com- 
mercial phase of the Russian State. This gives a rate of advance 
for the new epoch four and a half times quicker than that of the 
old military period. 

But all the support the Moscow industry can have from the 
opening of the Central Asia markets, such as the Khanates, 
Pendjeh, and even Herat, is very limited. Russia must profit by 
every opportunity of advancing further its line of Cossacks and 
custom-houses, in order to send under their protection bales of 
wares. 

Where will this march stop? That is a question which parti- 
cularly interests the English. Is it likely that the Russian batta- 
lions will disturb them on the other side of the Indus? Does the 
Russian Government really cherish hostile plans against the 
Indian Empire? Such questions are continually asked in this 
country, and we must answer them to the best of our ability. 
Many eminent writers and politicians have tried to do so, but all 
in vain, since the question is not advanced a step, and hardly 
admits at all of a distinct answer. Professer Arminius Vambéry 
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and some other writers think otherwise. Accepting as evidence 
the geographical fact, that the new acquisitions advance the 
Russian frontier to India, they conclude that there is a pre- 
meditated, a well-determined design on the part of the Russian 
Tzars. That such a dream may cross now and then some fantas- 
tic mind amongst our St. Petersburg rulers is very probable. 
But I think it would be doing our Government too much honour 
to attribute to it any strongly-determined and firmly-continued 
line of conduct in any matter whatever. We Russians, witnessing 
the daily policy of the Government in internal questions, know 
that there was hardly one in which the Government has not 
contradicted itself many times in the course of a few years—from 
the greatest questions, as the emancipation of the peasants, the 
Zemstvos, the press, down to secondary ones, as the Jewish ques- 
tion. Everywhere we see the same uncertainty, vacillation, 
repeated contradictions, absence of any determined plan. And 
this chaos increases rather than subsides with the times. Even 
so moderate a writer as Mr. A. Leroy Beaulieu, in speaking of 
Russian home politics during the last epoch, says:——“The last years 
of the period following the emancipation have been in ever 

respect a period of confusion, reaction, and retreat. Hardly any 
Government has ever shown such indecision, and such contra- 
diction to its own views, knowing neither how to conclude what 
it had- begun, nor to destroy what it had initiated;”* and the 
monarchist and slavophil Kosheleft, who was personally acquainted 
with the members of the St. Petersburg cabinet, says that all the 
ministers of the Tzar live from hand to mouth, thinking only how 
they can get through the day, and not knowing in the evening 
what they are going to do to-morrow. Is it possible that such 
a Government is capable of the constancy and steadiness of 
purpose ascribed to it as regards its foreign policy? It is more 
than doubtful. The people ruling in both departments being the 
same, in both branches the same principle, or rather, absence 
of principle, prevails, and in foreign policy the Government 
follows the impulse of external events and influences of the 
moment, without any decided plan for the future. Thus it is rather 
pushed from behind, than rushing headlong after some long deter- 
mined purpose. For the present an immediate campaign against 
India is an absurdity. But the nearer the frontier approaches the 
easier will it be. And the French say “l’appetit vient en mange- 
ant.” The great check to the satisfaction of this appetite is, 
however, to be remembered: the present forces of the Russian 
Colossus are greatly exaggerated in Europe, notwithstanding the 
many tests of it. Russian finances are quickly approaching those 


* Les derniéres années de l’emancipation ont été a tout ¢gard une période de 
confusion, de reaction, et de recul; jamais peutétre un gouvernement ne s’esr 
montré aussi irrésolu, aussi en désaccord avec lui-méme, ne sachant ni achevet 


ce qu'il avait commencé, ni détruire ce qu'il avait ébauché. (Revue des Deur 
Monde: 28, 1882.) 
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of Turkey. Its army is numerous and excellent so far as the 
personnel is concerned. But it is gnawed by the gangrene of 
official peculation, which works more ravages in its ranks than any 
enemy with whom it has had to cope. In such conditions a war 
to be carried on in a country distant many thousands of miles 
from the centres of population, and certain to be protracted for a 
long time, is particularly dangerous. I will not play the alarmist. 
My object is simply to expose both sides of the question, leaving 
my readers to draw their own inferences. For myself, I will 
suggest only one, with which most of my readers will agree, | 
hope—-that the surest and simplest way to solve all doubt and to 
remove all uncertainty would be the destruction of the Autocracy. 
STEPNIAK. 
(To be concluded.) 
































THE PAROCHIALISATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE, 


THE last session of the Parliament elected in 1880, witnessed the 
passing of three measures, which, in different degrees, affect the 
political future of Scotland. These are the Franchise Act, the 
Redistribution of Seats Act, and the Act creating a Secretary of 
State for Scotland. In the first, the nationality of the northern 
portion of the United Kingdom was absolutely sunk. By it the 
Democracies of England, Scotland, and Ireland were, in all 
essential respects, equalised, and united on the basis of household 
suffrage. In respect of franchise and citizenship there are now 
no Cheviots, and there is no Irish Sea. In the second measure 
the Scotch nationality was partially recognised; an addition 
was made to the representation of Scotland as Scotland, and not 
simply as a congeries of electoral areas. Yet the levelling and 
denationalising principle of numbers asserted itself more under 
this Act, than in previous legislation of the same kind. Glasgow 
obtained an addition to its membership for precisely the same 
reasons that Liverpool and Manchester did. In the third measure, 
however, the nationality of Scotland was not only recognised 
but emphasised. It created a distinct public department for 
Scotch affairs, presided over by an official who is termed the 
Secretary for Scotland. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the 
first holder of the new post, is a member of the Cabinet. The 
session of 1884-1885 has at once bound Englishmen and Scotch- 
men more closely in the bonds of democratic equality and 
fraternity, and weakened the administrative union between 
England and Scotland. Has it not gratified two conflicting 
political tendencies ? 

The consideration of this question is aided, and, to some extent, 
simplified, by the circumstance that the Act creating a Secretary 
of State for Scotland is a measure of a secondary and provisional 
character. The arrangements made by it are such, that, in the 
future, they may, or rather must, be superseded by some com- 
prehensive scheme, either for the closer administrative union, or 
for the more decided administrative separation, of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The Secretary for Scotland has full ministerial 
control over only a section of Scotch affairs. These are chiefly of 
the nature of Local Government. He, and he alone, is responsible 
to Parliament for Scotch lunatics, paupers, fisheries, and wild 
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birds. But over those affairs which, from different points of view, 
are regarded as peculiarly Scotch, the Secretary for Scotland has 
either no control, or has only the control of a subordinate. It is 
now in respect of law and justice that, at least in purely secular 
matters, Scotland differs most noticeably from England. But the 
Act creating a Secretary for Scotland has not given him the 
control of the department of law and justice ; that is retained b 
the Home Secretary for Great Britain. It is in respect of educa- 
tion, in the public, national, or state-aided sense, that Scotland 
is notoriously and considerably in advance of England. Yet the 
Act creating a Scotch Secretary has not conferred upon him full 
ministerial responsibility for, and administrative control over, 
education. He is, in the statute defining his office, expressly 
designated Vice-President of the Scotch Education Department. 
Like the Vice-President of the English Education Department, he 
is subordinate to the Lord President of the Council, who, as the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon has himself said, is Minister of 
Education for Great Britain. The Lord President of the Council 
has, in constitutional theory, full vetoing and patronal power 
over both English and Scotch education, and may make his 
personal practice square with this constitutional theory whenever 
he chooses. Finally, in this connection, the Scotch Secretary Act 
eet Scotch education, so far as ministerial attention to its 
arliamentary necessities goes, at a disadvantage in the future, 
as compared with English education ; it must even be at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the position it held when it was 
under, not only the Lord President, but the Vice-President of 
the Council for England and Scotland. The Vice-President of the 
English Education Department sits in the House of Commons, 
which passes the grants for education. The present Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Scotch Education Department is not a member of the 
House of Commons, and, supposing existing political and admini- 
strative arrangements to remain in force after the coming General 
Election, will have to appear there by deputy. It is obvious 
that the deputy of the Scotch Vice-President will be a less im- 
portant and influential personage in the House of ““mmons than 
either the English Vice-President of the present, or the Vice- 
President of the Council for both England and Scotland of the 
past, who, as the cases of Mr. Forster and Mr. Stanhope proved, 
might be a member of the Cabinet. It is, at least, conceivable 
that this inferiority will tell against Scotland in the future, and 
in the event of an attempt being made to assert Scotch educational 
superiority over England by a demand from a House of Commons 
composed mainly of Englishmen, of a special and additional share 
of Imperial money for Scotland. 
In the future, the Scotch Secretary must either develop into 
a more influential official, or he must disappear before the march 
of certain increasingly powerful administrative tendencies of the 
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day. On the one hand, he may be entrusted with the control of 
all Scotch affairs with which Parliament has any concern; Scotch 
law, justice, and education may be placed under his absolute 
control, and it may be insisted on, that, like the Home Secretary 
and the Irish Secretary, he shall have a seat in the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, the movement in the direction 
of national consolidation, which has had such success on the 
Continent, which has been making some way in the field of 
political theory here, and as the Franchise Act demonstrates, 
even in the field of political practice, may bring about a re- 
arrangement of ministerial responsibility, administration, and 
authority. Already there is a cry for Ministries of Education, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. When Local Government is placed 
on a sound representative basis, and when, in consequence, both 
the Imperial Parliament and the Government departments are 
relieved of a good deal of their present work, the Local Govern- 
ment Board may be transformed into the Ministry of the Interior, 
and the Home Office into the Ministry of Justice, 

The question then comes to be, is this tendency towards the 
closer administrative and legislative union of the three kingdoms 
to be abandoned, or, if the ministries of the future are to represent 
departmentally national “interests” in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word, are they to be ministries for the Three Kingdoms 
or for England alone? This question may, perhaps, be best 
answered in Scotch fashion by asking a few others, Is it not. 
the case that the more democratic government in the United 
Kingdom becomes, the more legislation is devoted to improving 
the condition and promoting the interests of the greatest 
number—the poorest and the lowest in the social scale—of 
the electors? Is it not further the case that there is no funda- 
mental difference, as regards interests and condition between 
the humblest of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen ? 

It seems highly probable that the question of Local Govern- 
ment will be one of the first, if not the very first, to be dealt 
with by the new Parliament. What are the matters that 
will be included in Local Government? On this point* Mr. 
Sheldon Amos, in his “ Science of Politics,” says, “Such matters 
are (1) sanitary matters,—including under this head all that 
relates to the healthful enjoyment of life, and not merely to the 
prevention or cure of disease; (2) all that relates to the artistic 
embellishment of a town or of a village—including the construction 
of public buildings, the improvement of streets, and the restraint 
of eccentricity in the fashioning of private houses ; (8) all that 
relates to the education and mental training and occupation of 





* Mr. Chamberlain in his recent speeches, though not Mr. Gladstone in his latest 
manifesto, has expressed a determination to give local authorities the power of acquiring 
land with a view to its allotment among small cultivators. Such a proposal, however 


falls to be considered along not with the Local Government, but with the Land 
problem 
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the people, reserving it, however, to the Central Government, to 
insist on a certain minimum of education being enforced univer- 
sally in every part of the country; (4) all that relates to the 
necessary conditions of industrial and commercial life, such as 
the provision or superintendence of market-places, cattle-markets, 
bridges, roads, water-supply, lighting, and, in some districts, 
canals.” It will be at once admitted that, in respect of the 
subjects which Mr. Amos includes within the region of Local 
Government—for obvious reasons it is unnecessary to refer to 
subjects of controversy like the control of the liquor traffic — 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are at one in their wants and 
requirements. 

Take again the scandals or grievances which will at least help 
to make the Local Government question a burning one. “ All 
over Scotland,” a Scotch authority says, “you may find human 
life and labour surrounded by conditions which are disgraceful 
to decency and injurious to health ;” and one of the main objects 
to be attained by establishing efficient local authorities in Scot- 
land, would be the removal of the infamous surroundings of 
Scotch life. But if such things are true of Scotland, are they not 
still truer of England and Ireland? Finally, the unit or basis of 
the Local Government of the future will be an elective parish 
or district board, representing, as a rule, and with due regard to 
special local and even historical considerations, a certain popula- 
tion area. In any democratic Local Government scheme, therefore, 
that may be brought forward, there will be the same unit area 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland. Such a proposal, no less 
than the Franchise Act, ought to abolish the Cheviots and the 
Irish Sea. But, as a matter of fact, if the political tendency that 
pervaded the measure which, for the first time, placed English, 
Scotch, and Irish citizens on a footing of equality, is allowed 
increased scope, instead of being abandoned, there is no good 
reason why it should not dominate all important legislation 
affecting the Three Kingdoms. Mr. Chamberlain advocates Free 
Schools with as much “passionate fervour” at Inverness as at 
Warrington. Why should not the conqueror among the ideas 
that are competing for the mastery in regard to the Land 
question and which are indicated by such phrases as Free Sale, 
Peasant Proprietary, and Land Nationalisation, be applied to all 
of the Three Kingdoms, if it is to be applied to one ? 

As the country becomes more and more democratic, laws, 
usages, even national institutions, submit, on what terms they 
can secure, to advancing and powerful political ideas. The late 
Mr. Walter Bagehot declared that, in this country, “govern- 
ment by discussion” had been established; and the remark 
was sutticiently true of the essentially middle-class England of 
which he wrote. In these later days, when the influence e¢f the 
mass of the Household Suffrage electorate is felt and feared, but 
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is as yet imperfectly expressed, we have not so much govern- 
ment by discussion, as government by ideas that find vent 
in agitation—in floods of platform oratory, in monster Hyde 
Park demonstrations, in impassioned journalism that hurls 
“the truth about” this national weakness or that social sore 
at Ministers, Members of Parliament, and the Man in the 
Street. The national movement of 1883-1884, which resulted 
in the passing of a Franchise Act embracing the Three King- 
doms, and a much more democratic Redistribution of Seats Act 
than had been originally contemplated, is the most remarkable 
case that has recently been afforded of this government by ideas 
that find vent in agitation. These ideas were set to popular 
tunes with such a catching refrain as “Franchise First,’ “ One 
man one vote,” and “ Ending or mending.” The catching refrain 
became ultimately a thundering chorus, before which the walls of 
the Jericho of privilege and prejudice fell. In this chorus there 
was a cordial blending of English and Scotch voices. Perhaps 
the Seotch voices were the loudest, because their owners had 
been trained by their Presbyterianism both to faith in democratic 
ideas, and to habits of democratic agitation. But Scotland gave 
help to England, and England gave help to Scotland; and no 
sensible Englishman or Scotchman had any thought of nationality 
in the matter. 

As it was in regard to the Franchise question, so it may be in 
respect of the Local Government and Land problems, a satisfactory 
solution of which is now as urgently demanded, and is at least 
as necessary in the democratic interest, as was Household Suffrage. 
It is easy to predict how this solution will be accomplished. 
Certain ideas on these subjects will gain currency,—they are, 
indeed, already gaining currency,—and a popular agitation will 
enforce the acceptance of them on Parliament. And now comes 
the question, will there be a union of the democracies of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, to give greater comprehensiveness to the 
ideas on Local Government and Agrarian Reform, and greater 
volume to the agitation that will enforce them? Will such aid 
as that now given by the artisans of England to the Highland 
Crofters in their special, and as yet local, movement, become a 
great popular precedent ? 

Mr. Clifford Lloyd, in the remarkable scheme which he lately 
published for at once placing Local Government in Ireland on a 
democratic basis, and uniting Ireland to England and Scotland 
more closely in the bonds of administration, described the 
appointment of a Secretary of State for Scotland as “an awkward 
precedent.” So it is, or rather, so, from the democratic stand- 
point, it may prove. As already explained, the office which has 
been created is of a secondary and temporary character. It 
must either disappear or be magnified. But a movement has 
been set on foot, north of the Tweed, which is a pale copy of 
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that which Mr. Parnell predicts will attain success in the new 
Parliament. The creation of a Scotch Secretary is, we are told 
expressly, “ the first, and perhaps the most difficult, step towards 
such a system of government as will relieve the Imperial 
Parliament, by giving Scotland the management of her own 
atfairs.” ‘The proposal made in a general way by Mr. Chamberlain, 
when advocating, in Glasgow a few weeks ago, a scheme of Local 

fovernment for the United Kingdom, for the establishment 
not only of elective district and county boards, but of central 
or national councils for England, Wales, and Ireland, is adopted 
by the Scotch Home Rulers, who say that ‘a Scotch National 
Council will be “the crown of a comprehensive scheme 
of national-local self-government.” This is a question for the 
Scotch electors. Will their interests, especially their larger 
interests, and the interests of the larger number of them, suffer 
or benefit by the establishment of such a Scotch Parliament 
or National Council as an intermediary between them and the 
Imperial Parliament ? 

The National Council, which the Scotch Home Rulers, 
accepting and developing Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of Local 
xovernment, wish to see created, would, at the very least, 
emphasise the peculiarities—which are quite as often the weak- 
nesses as the reverse—of Scotch government and administration. 
It would certainly help to make Scotchmen think of themselves 
as Scotchmen first, and as British citizens only next. Is this 
desirable in the interests of the majority of the Scotch electorate ? 
It is contended that legislation for Scotland ought to be conducted 
on “Scotch lines,” or in accordance with “Scotch ideas.” It is, 
easy, however, to conjure with phrases. No adequate explana- 
tion has yet been given of “Scotch ideas,” and one is forced 
to the conclusion that the term really means the opinions or 
prejudices of a certain number or section of Scotchmen. It is 
quite certain, for example, that the ideas of the more advanced 
of Scotch land-reformers must be very different from those of 
the Scotch peers who are the chief landowners, unless the latter 
—emancipating themselves from the creed, and rising superior 
to the instincts of their order—resolve themselves into a com- 
mittee of Gracchi, and offer to perform an act of “ restitution,” 
the disinterestedness of which Mr. Chamberlain himself would 
acknowledge.* Which ideas are likely to prevail in a Scotch 
National Council? The advocates of the creation of such a 
body give, as an instance of the duties it would perform, the 


* Mr. Henry Craik, Secretary to the Scotch Education Department, says, in his 
admirable manual on “The State and Rauoation,” that “the spoils of the Church 
were (at the Reformation) claimed for the establishment of schools, but these spoils 
were appropriated with even more greed by the Scottish than by the English 
nobility.” Is it inconceivable that, enamoured of Mr. Chamberlain's “ restitution 
theory, the Scotch peers should establish and endow a system of secondary educa- 


tion, and so complement the work which the Scotch people have done for elementary 
instruction | 
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preparation for the Imperial Parliament of a measure dealing 
with the grievances of the Highland Crofters. It may be 
inferred, therefore, that in the event of the Land question being 
raised all over the Three Kingdoms, the Scotch National Council 
would be entrusted. with the preparation of a Scotch Land Bill. 
This supposition is especially worthy of notice, because it puts 
the whole issue between the champions and the opponents of 
Home Rule for Scotland in a very convenient form. Few regions 
of the earth’s surface seem so admirably fitted as that between 
the Solway Firth and Cape Wrath for the trial of a great 
democratic experiment in agrarian reform. Nowhere is the con- 
trol of the soilin so few hands. Themere fact that Professor Bryce 
should have prepared a Bill to give access to Scotch mountains 
would seem to show that there was truth as well as humour in 
the definition of his native country given, after revisiting it, by 
a Scotch settler in America, as “the land of brown heath, 
trespassers on which are prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the 
law ; and of shaggy wood, open to the public on Saturday after- 
noons—both by the kind permission of His Grace.” While in 
no country are vested interests in land so remarkable as in Scot- 
land, in none are there so few individuals to represent and uphold 
them.* Suppose, then, the precedent set in the latest Franchise 
Act were followed by a democratic measure dealing with the land 
of the three kingdoms,—and no such measure will deserve the 
name of democratic which does not aim at taking the final con- 
trol of the land as of all national interests out of the hands of the 
few, and placing it in the hands of the many,—the Scotch people, 
if working in cordial union with Englishmen, would have little 
difficulty in dealing with the small body of landowners that 
stands in the way of the free distribution of Scotch land. There 
are differences, unquestionably, between Scotch and English law, 
in regard to the ownership and tenancy of land. But law has 
invariably to accommodate itself to the advance of political 
sentiment, and were Englishmen and Scotchmen firmly united 
as to the principles of agrarian legislation, and resolved on its 
being passed, no legal niceties could stand long in the way of 
their success. As for the legitimate representation of Scotch 
“ideas,” such as these are, could that not be left to the Scotch 
members of Parliament? There are now seventy-two of them. 
The bulk are, and probably will for some time be, Scotchmen by 
birth, breeding, and business. It may be presumed that they are 
familiar with all the varieties of “Scotch ideas.” No racial 
antipathy prevents their English colleagues from working heartily 
with them. On the contrary, it has become almost a proverb 
that the Seotch members get whatever they desire from Parlia- 





* Mr. Chamberlain, when addressing a meeting at Inverness in ogee 


significantly pointed out that two-thirds of the land of Scotland is held by 3 
proprietors. 
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ments and Cabinets, whenever they are at once united and 
resolute. Surely they—certain to be quite as compact a phalanx 
as Mr. Parnell’s following—may be relied on to prevent Scotch 
ideas from being superseded by English ideas that are not also 
better ideas. 

But take the other method of dealing with the land question 
in Scotland, and suppose it handed over in the first instance to a 
Scotch National Council. No matter how that body might be 
constituted, it is absolutely certain that the small number of 
creat Scotch landowners would have much greater influence in, 
if not over, it than they have in the Imperial | “Parliament. Their 
indirect political influence, exerted over the tenants who are to 
no slight extent at their mercy, and over the sections of Scotch 
society of which they are the heads, would be greater than it is 
at present. There would bea much more decided danger of there 
being established in Scotland that “government by ‘the nobles 
and the nobblables,’ which a cynical humourist declares to be the 
modern substitute for the feudal system. “My ancestor,” says 
a Scotch peer in a Scotch novel, “used to send William of 
Deloraine on a special mission to any man who had made himself 
obnoxious to him. My plan is simpler and ever so much prettier. 
Lady Jane sends any opponent, who is very disagreeable, an 
invitation to dinner. The result is the same; the Radical of 
to-day, like the Radical of three hundred years ago, loses his 
head.” The aristocratic system of government by dinner-party 
would have a much better chance as against the democratic 
system of government by agitation, in a Scotland partially con- 
trolled by a National Council, than in a Scotland entirely 
controlled by the British Parliament. Besides, Scotch “ ideas,” 
that is to say, the ideas of certain Scotchmen, would receive an 
undue amount of attention in a Seotch National Council; and 
the difficulty of overcoming Scotch legal and other peculiarities 
would be increased. The advocates of such a National Council for 
Scotland say that a Scotch Land Bill would in the first instance 
be presented to the Council by the Scotch Secretary. The present 
Scotch Secretary is a great Scotch landowner and a member of 
the Cabinet; and unless the Scotch members of Parliament insist 
imperatively that the occupant of the new office shall in future 
be one of themselves, it is highly probable that the precedent 
set by Lord Salisbury in appointing the Duke of Richmond will 
be followed. It is only too easily conceivable that the official 
charged with the duty of preparing a Land Bill for the Scotch 
National Council, might be a great Scotch landowner, and it 
stands to reason that he would not willingly bring forward a 
scheme for effecting that “sweeping reform of the Land Laws 
which almost every candidate for a Scotch constituency in the 
Liberal interest is being asked at the present moment to pledge 
himself to. Democratic sentiment, especially in regard to the Land 
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question, being remarkably strong in Scotland, it is quite possible 
that it would’ ultimately triumph over all obstacles. But the 
sole contention of this paper is that it would triumph much 
sooner if the mass of the Scotch electors were to think as little 
as possible of Scotch “ideas,” “lines,” and “peculiarities,” and 
identify themselves as much as possible with the mass of the 
English electors. ahere is a danger of Scotland, practically 
g ‘etary of the possible future, not 
of the actual present—and a Scotch National Council, becoming 
really, what it has often been termed sarcastically, the knuckle 
end of England. It might become a large parish, with the 
Scotch Secretary, if a oreat landowner, as “political lord of the 
manor. The Irish Home Rulers seek separation; the Scotch 
Home Rulers, if successful, will attain Parochialisation. 

There have been imported into the discussion of this question, 
certain considerations of a sentimental or archeological character. 
Lord Rosebery, to whose personal popularity in Scotland and 
skill as a Parliamentary controversialist and tactician, the passing 
of the Bill establishing a limited Scotch Secretariat is largely due, 
has recommended his countrymen to “foster the sentiment of 
race.” The desirability of fostering such a sentiment is question- 
able from the standpoint of democracy, which aims at promoting 
the equality and fraternal union of citizens, and not at per- 
petuating racial distinctions. But, after all, it is but a slight 
“sentiment of race” that can be fostered in Scotland. Readers 
of the histories of the late Mr. Hill Burton are now familiar 
with the fact that the Scotch—at least the Scotch who made 
and preserved the independence of Scotland—belong essentially 
to the same race as the English that attempted “to conquer 
them. A recent writer says with perfect truth: “The mass of 
the English-speaking population north of the Tweed are more 
purely English than their southern kindred. To this fact we, 
no doubt, owe many of the peculiarities of the Scottish character 
—its shrewdness, its intelligence, its love of independence.” 
There is not in Scotland, as in Ireland, the memory of defeat, 
humiliation, misgovernment, and oppression, to keep alive a 
sentiment of race. “Of the ancient national feeling,” says 
Macaulay, admittedly a Scotchman of the “every fibre” type, 
“there remains just enough to inspire the poet, and to kindle 
a generous and friendly emulation in the bosom of the soldier.” 
Such a “sentiment of race,’ as Macaulay indicates, is perfectly 
harmless, and it may safely be trusted to look ‘after itself. But 
to “foster” it to any greater extent, to drag the red herring 
of patriotic romanticism across the trail of democratic progress, 
to seek to perpetuate the political, legal, and social high cheek 
bones of Scotland would be in the highest degree mischievous. 

In conclusion, the opponents of Scotch parochialisation are of 
necessity the opponents of Irish separation. It is their hope 
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that Mr. Parnell has exploded the one by his uncompromising 
demand for the other. So far as the mood of the electorate can 
be ascertained, there will be in the new Parliament no dallying 
with Home Rule in Ireland. And the time when the country 
has declared against paltering with Home Rule in Ireland will 
not be a suitable one for playing with it in Scotland. A dis- 
cussion of the Nationalist scheme of legislative independence for 
Ireland does not, of course, come within the scope of a paper 
dealing with Scotland, but it may at least be said that the 
demand for Irish separation can only be adequately met by the 
creation of a democracy uniting the Three Kingdoms as they have 
never yet been united. If England and Scotland are resolved 
that there shall be no more concessions to Irish Nationalism, 
they must also resolve that there shall be no more special Irish 
legislation, but that the tendency of all future measures dealing 
with the larger interests of the United Kingdom shall be to 
break down all the racial and other sentimental barriers that 
still separate Irish from English and Scotch citizens. This will 
necessarily be a work of time and difficulty, but no more 
auspicious occasion for beginning it could be chosen than that 
which sees Ireland placed on a footing of political equality with 
England and Scotland by the Reform Acts of 1884-5. If the 
esa demand for Irish independence has been occasioned by 
ritish tyranny and misgovernment, neither the majority of 
the new English and Scotch electors, nor their ancestors, can 
be held responsible for it. It is open to them to say to their 
Irish brethren, “ We cannot let you go. But we promise that 
in all legislation you shall share and share alike. This new 
proposal for an incorporative union, on the basis of democratic 
equality, involves no humiliation to you, for all the concession 
comes from us.” If this proposal is rejected by an overwhelming 
majority of the Irish electors, and if the attempt of the Irish 
Nationalists to secure independence ends in a rebellion, then it 
may be at least claimed for the people of England and Scotland, 
when fighting for the maintenance of the Union, that they have 
reason and justice as much on their side as had the Northern 
States in the American Civil War. In any case there might be 
a worse motto for the politicians who aim at the establishment 
of the democratic reunion of Great Britain and Ireland on a 
sound basis than: In things national, union and uniformity ; 1 
things local, liberty and variety ; in all things, fraternity Fe: 
equality. WILLIAM WALLACE. 




























WOMEN’S WORK AND WOMEN’S WAGES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“Tr the wretched are unknown, or but vaguely known, all the 
demerits they may have are ignored; and thus it happens that 
when, as just now, the miseries of the poor are depicted, they are 
thought of as the miseries of the deserving poor, instead of being 
thought of, as in large measure they should be, as the miseries 
of the undeserving poor.” So writes Mr. Herbert Spencer in his 
recent essay “The Coming Slavery”; and the argument of the 
whole book from which the above passage is taken,*—that legis- 
lative interference with the liberties of the subject is wholly 
pernicious,—is based on the assumption that those who suffer 
deserve to suffer... . “There is a notion, always more or less 
prevalent, and just now vociferously expressed, that all social 
suffering is removable, and that it is the duty of some one or other 
to remove it. Both these beliefs are false.” . . . “Christianity and 
Science are at one in declaring that if a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” . “Much suffering is curative, and the 
prevention of it is the prevention of a remedy.” 

This easy-going optimism—this conviction that if only things 
were allowed to take their course, and well-meaning persons could 
be prevented from interfering, natural laws would produce the 
happiest results in this best of possible worlds—would be all very 
well if only Mr. Herbert Spencer’s promises were sound; if it 
were true that only the undeserving suffer and only the idle have 
not enough to eat. Unfortunately this is not the case. Let any 
one who doubts this give a few days—a very few days will 
suffice—to personal inquiry among the poor of any of our great 
towns, and from the clergy and charitable agencies that are in 
contact with them, and he will speedily become convinced that 
there isan enormous mass of suffering produced by causes beyond 
the control of the sufferer; that idleness, drunkenness, vice, are 
not responsible for the whole, nor for anything near the whole 
sum of the miseries of humanity; that thousands of men and 
women are only too anxious to find work, and cannot; that they 
crowd in, a hundred where one is wanted, to any possible opening 
that can be found, envied by their fellows if by fifteen or sixteen 
hours’ unremitting toil they can earn enough to keep body and 
soul together from day to day. It is, unfortunately, only too 
easy to prove this. A very slight acquaintance with the London 


*“The Man Versus the State.” London: Williams & Norgate, 1884. 
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poor will afford hundreds of cases in point, men and women, 
skilled artisans and labourers, needlewomen and charwomen. 
Were it worth while doing so, we could quote instances drawn 
from all these classes which have come within our own knowledge; 
but hearsay evidence—which this would be to our readers—goes 
for little; a couple of days’ personal investigation would be more 
convincing than reams of print. 

The Shop Assistants’ case has been ably pleaded by Mr. Salmon 
in the September number of this magazine; but, bad as is their 
plight, condemned, as many of them are, to work from early 
morning to midnight, there are other classes, equally deserving, 
equally industrious, whose case is yet harder. The shop assist- 
ant, the tramway guard, the railway signalman—all these are, 
comparatively speaking, well paid, although the length of their 
hours is inhuman. They, at least, are not in constant fear lest 
a day’s illness or a short cessation of work should bring upon 
them the starvation which momentarily threatens many less 
fortunate than themselves, and which nothing but unremitting 
toil can avert. 

What that toil is, and how it is paid, let the following figures, 
taken from a list of the wages of women workers which was 
furnished by the chaplain of the Clerkenwell prison, bear 
witness :— 


Making paper bags, 44d. to 53d. per thousand ; possible earnings 5s. to 9s. per week. 

Buttonholes, 34d. per dozen ; possible earnings 8s. per week. 

Shirts, 2d. each, worker finding her own cotton ; can get six done between 6 a.m. 
and 11 p.m. 


Sack sewing, 6d. for twenty-five, 8d. to 1s. 6d. per hundred ; possible earnings 7s. 
per week. 

Pill-box making, 1s. for 36 gross ; possible earnings ls. 3d. per day. 

Collar button-hole making, 1d. per-dozen ; can do three or four dozen collars between 
5 a.m. and dark. 

Whip-making, ls. per dozen ; can do a dozen a day. 

Trouser finishing, 3d. to 5d. each ; can do four a day. 

Shirt finishing, 3d. to 4d. a dozen. 


The above are but a few samples of wages current in women’s 
trades. The injustice, to use no stronger word, of a state of 
things which makes it possible that people should have to work 
fourteen and sixteen hours at a stretch for the remuneration of 
one shilling, happily requires no demonstration. The iniquity is 
patent to any one who gives the subject a moment’s thought ; 
what is by no means so clear, is the remedy which should be 
applied. 

The great difficulty in dealing with any one social question 
is that, when we begin investigating it we find that it is in- 
extricably i involved with a dozen others, equally pressing, equally 
difficult. The subject of wages brings us immediately into con- 
tact with that of population ; - what suffices for a single man, will 
not enable him to support a wife and family. This bri ings us to 
the ignorance of the poor in contracting improvident marriages, 
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and opens up the whole subject of education ; while, on the other 
hand, the existence of the wife and family brings forward the 
question of house accommodation, involving that of sanitation, 
local government, and so forth, ad infinitum. All these pro- 
blems ultimately resolve themselves into an educational question ; 
not, I need hardly say, the question how the three R.’s are to 
be universally acquired, but the far higher and more difficult 
problem of giving to all classes an education in the best and 
highest sense of the word—an education which shall teach men 
not only how to read, but what to read—not only how to think. 
but what to think—an education, in a word, which shall fully 
equip them for the struggle of life. This ideal—which in its turn 
brings up the wages question once more, since education is im- 
possible without leisure, and leisure impossible without sufficient 
pay during work hours—we may attain in the course of years, 
although the lines on which our present system of elementary 
education is conducted tend rather the opposite way—tend to 
render those unhappy mortals who depend on the Education 
Office and the School Boards for their teaching useless and 
incompetent members of society, rather than capable citizens. 
But, granted that our system of education be put on such a 
basis as to make the best of teaching accessible to every indi- 
vidual who has the energy and the ability to profit by it, and 
that all classes of the nation receive an education, intelle ctual, 
moral, and technical, which shall fit them for their life’s work, 
the effect on the labour market of such a change would not be felt 
for at least one generation, if not more. And the wages question 
is a pressing one. Palliatives must be sought for until a radical 
cure can be found and applied. Legislation, well considered and 
thoughtfully applied, may do something, though not much. What 
it can do is to clear away obstacles, and to make overwork and 
underpay illegal. But legislation alone cannot materially benefit 
the over-worked and under-paid toiler. No fixing of the hours of 
labour and the rate of wages can prevent those who are pressed 
by extreme poverty from evading the law by taking work home, 
and earning a few pence by exceeding the legal work hours. 
People must be brought to see that starvation wages—one shilling 
for sixteen hours’ incessant work—are a cryingsin. Once public 
Opinion is strongly set against any vice, it either dies out entirely, 
or, at least, is greatly diminished. A hundred years ago it was 
not an uncommon thing for men in high social position to appear 
drunk before ladies and in public places. But gradually the 
general feeling of educated men was enlisted on the side of 
sobriety, and nowadays we cannot conceive as possible what 
was not an uncommon event in the days of our grandfathers—a 
Minister of the Crown going to the House in a state of intoxica- 
tion. Drunkenness is rare among the upper classes, and the man 
who drinks has to find his society in the clubs; he is ostracised 
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from the drawing-rooms. Just as a strong public sentiment has 
driven out drink from among the well-to-do classes, and is gradu- 
ally, though very slowly, leavening the lower strata of society, 
so it must set itself against starvation wages, and suppress the 
sweating tailor and the slave-driving manager. 

On the workers’ side, too, much can be done. The first step 
towards amendment is to realize that things want mending and 
can be mended. We very much doubt whether it ever occurs to 
the greater number among the worst-paid working classes that 
one shilling pay for sixteen hours’ work is not a sort of Divine 
law, under which they may suffer, but which no ingenuity or 
effort could alter. We remember not long ago talking to a 
working tailoress, and in the course of conversation we offered 
her some books to read; but she refused. “Thank you,” she 
said, “I used to be very fond of reading when I had time for it” 
(i.e. when her husband was living), “ but now I don’t finish my 
work till ten or eleven at night, and then my eyes are too bad 
for any reading.’ It had clearly never entered her head that 
this was not quite as it should be; she patiently accepted in- 
cessant toil as her meed, and made no complaints. Several 
women tailors to whom we have spoken have told us that their 
eyes suffer from sewing by candle-light so that they can hardly 
do their work; and indeed this is only too evident in many 
cases. 

This can be and must be altered. Such a state of indifference 
proceeds from want of knowledge and want of thought. It is of 
course impossible that people whose whole day is spent in hard 
manual labour, done nearly always against time, can learn or 
think for themselves; they must be taught until they are capable 
of forming their own judgments. This educational work is one of 
the functions of the Women’s Protective and Provident League, 
which was established eleven years ago to spread information on 
trade matters among the women workers, and to promote the 
formation of Protective and Benefit societies. By meetings held 
all over England, which are attended by any one who takes an 
interest in bettering the condition of the very poor, by the dis- 
semination of literature bearing on the subject, and by personal 
intercourse with the working women, the League has been for 
some years doing good educational work. It is to be regretted 
that the existence of this Society is not more widely known. 
As evidence of what greater publicity will do, we may mention 
that last year Mr. Stopford Brooke preached ‘a sermon on the 
work of the League, without, however, any direct appeal for 
money. The immediate result of this sermon, we learn from the 
last Report of the League, was donations amounting to £85, and 
valuable offers of active help. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s example 
might be with advantage followed by other clergymen of all 
denomainations. 
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But the work of the League is practical as well as educational. 
It assists women workers to form Unions and Benefit societies, 
gives advice, and, if necessary, legal assistance to women in whose 
trades Unions are not yet formed, endeavours to promote arbitra- 
tion on trade disputes between workers and employers, keeps an 
“employment register,’ and affords information as to the demand 
for workers in the various trades. Besides all this, the League 
has established a savings bank, a co-operative society for ‘the 
purchase of necessaries, a circulating library, and a swimming club, 
and monthly social meetings afford the members of the Unions ‘an 
opportunity of meeting their friends, and thus of spreading a 
knowledge of the existence and advantages of the societies. 

On the value of Trades’ Unions in general there can at this day 
hardly be two opinions. After a long fight with opponents of all 
classes, from the student of economics who declared that Unions 
were an attempt to war against the laws of nature, to the 
capitalist whe viewed with fear and dislike any combination to 
raise wages, it is at last generally recognized that they are a real 
benefit to the workers. Mr. Thorold Rogers, whose right to speak 
with authority on the labour question few people would contra- 
vert, declares that, after having at one time viewed Trades’ Unions 
with suspicion, he has become convinced, by a long study of the 
history of labour, that they are not only the best friends of the 
workman, but the best agency for the employer and the public, 
and that to the extension of these associations political economists 
and statesmen must look for the solution of some among the 
most pressing and the most difficult problems of our own time.* 
And, to give one instance among many, a large employer of 
labour in the London book-binding trade lately stated, at a meet- 
ing of women engaged in that trade, that since he entered the 
business the wages of the men had risen from 30s. to 36s. and 40s. 
per week, while the women were still receiving the same amounts 
that they were paid forty years ago, 10s. to 12s. a week ; and he 
added that “he was glad the women had now formed a trade 
society, without which those employers who might be willing to 
pay higher rates could not be protected from the competition of 
less scrupulous masters.” t 

This alone is a weighty argument in favour of women’s 
Unions, but it is only one out of many. For instance, they 
would prevent what is becoming a serious danger, the com- 
petition of women with men, to the lowering of wages and 
deterioration of work. Last summer there was a strike among 
some West End tailors, due to an attempt made at one of the 
large shops to substitute female for male labour, at half the wages 
previously paid.{ We do not know what was the result of the 
strike, but, whatever it was, such an attempt could never have 

* “Work and Wages,” p. 157. 


t ; Report of Women’s Protective and Provident League for 1885.” 
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been made had the women tailors possessed the sense of security 
and trade sympathy engendered by a well-organized Union. 
Again, the distance between employer and employed is daily 
widening, with the increasing size of trade establishments and 
transactions, and, as Miss Simcox lately pointed out, in her paper 
read at the Industrial Remuneration Conference, the consequence 
is that employers who would not dream of paying starvation 
wages to those whom they directly employ, acquiesce in the 
supposed necessities of the labour market, and, regarding their 
servants as “ hands” instead of human beings, allow them to be 
starved as the (supposed) only alternative to their own bank- 
ruptcy. 

Besides tending to raise and equalise wages, the Unions provide, 
what is even more needed by the women than by the men, a 
provision against times of illness or absence of work. The 
remuneration of a shilling for sixteen hours’ work does not afford 
much margin for periods of enforced idleness. The pawnshop may 
stave off starvation for a time, but for a short time only, and the 
remedy is almost worse than the disease. Some of the women’s 
Unions, which now exist in London, make allowances of 5s. to 7s. 
per week in time of need, and were the members more numerous 
larger sums could be given, and for longer periods. The certainty 
of help, if deserved, would alone do much to alleviate the misery 
of the women workers, who, in their absolute isolation, are com- 
pelled to take whatever work is offered, no matter what be the 
conditions or the price. <A tailoress whom we saw not long ago, 
who was suffering acutely from her eyes, told us that frequently 
half-a-dozen pairs of trousers were sent to her at four or five p.m. 
to be “ finished ”* by nine the next morning, under pain of losing 
the employment regularly supplied by that particular master- 
tailor. ‘To do this she would have to work, by the light of a 
tallow candle, till three or four o’clock in the morning. If the 
London Tailoresses’ Union included all who work at the trade, 
which as yet it is far from doing, such an outrage on humanity 
would be impossible. The master-tailor would have to give his 
work out in good time, or he would not get it done. 

But there is another, and, if possible, a yet more pressing 
reason why every help should be given towards the proper 
organization of female labour. A man who is unable to earn 
a living by his work has no choice between starvation and the 
parish. For a woman, a young woman especially, there is a more 
fearful alternative, and the temptation to avert starvation by the 
wages of sin must present itself to thousands ‘of over-worked 
and under-paid women with overwhelming strength. All honour 
to those who withstand it, and all pity and sympathy for those, 
comparatively few in number, who are too weak to resist! That 
the choice between starvation and dishonour should be placed 


* This consists in putting on the bands and buttons, making buttonholes, and bind- 
ing. Pay, fourpence ; time needed, one and a half to two hours per pair. 
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before any woman, is shame unspeakable to those responsible for 
it; and yet it is offered, sometimes in so many words. Ata 
meeting of machinists held at Manchester last May, one girl is 
reported to have said that her employer told her, in reply to 
a complaint about insufficient wages, that if she was not satisfied 
she might devote herself to a less reputable calling ! 

All these evils,—overwork, under pay, starvation during periods 
of illness, or “slack times,” with their consequences,—the impossi- 
bility of obtaining even the smallest amount of leisure for amuse- 
ment or instruction, the wretched home, destitute of any approach 
to decency, much less comfort, neglected children, growing up 
without care or restraint, and graduating in the streets for a life 
of crime, and the temptation to supplement inadequate earnings 
by selling themselves,—all these might be greatly alleviated were 
female labour properly organized. It is by reason of the terrible 
competition amongst the operatives that employers can get the 
work taken at the prices they offer. If the first-comer refuses 
to make a shirt for 2d., less cost of cotton, there are hundreds of 
others ready to accept such terms. It is only when union shall be 
substituted for isolation, and co-operation for competition, that 
we can hope to see “a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” and 
female labour paid at a rate somewhat in proportion to its value. 
As Mr. Ruskin says, “Government and co-operation are in all 
things the Laws of Life: anarchy and competition the Laws of 
Death” ; and what death can there be more awful than the living 
death to which the present condition of trade dooms thousands of 
industrious and honest women ? 


“ Too pure and proud to soil her soul, 
Or stoop to basely-gotten gain, 
By days of changeless want and pain 
The seamstress earns a prisoner’s dole. 
While in the peaceful fields the sheep 
Feed quict ; and through heaven’s blue deep 
The silent cloud-wings stainless sweep. 


And if she be alive or dead 
That weary woman scarcely knows, 
But back and forth her needle goes 
In time with throbbing heart and head. 
Lo ! where the leaning alders part, 
White bosomed swallows, blithe of heart, 
Above still waters skim and dart.” 


Seeing, then, the dire necessity that exists for the proper 
organization of female labour, we would most earnestly commend 
to the attention of our readers the excellent work that is being 
done by the Women’s Protective and Provident League. The 
League has many difficulties to contend with—want of money, 
which cripples its operations and prevents their further exten- 
sion ; thoughtlessness on the part of the well-to-do, who help to 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, July 1882, 
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lower the market rate of wages, by their insistance on cheapness, 
and who deal at the cheapest shop, regardless of the means which 
render low prices possible ; and the apathy and ignorance of the 
work women themselves: apathy caused by years. of toil, which 
has made them hopeless of better things, and ignorance produced 
by want of time for instruction or thought. In spite of obstacles, 
however, the League has succeeded in forming seven Trades’ 
Unions in London, besides several in other parts ‘of the country ; 
and were its advantages more widely known, the growth of these 
Unions and the formation of others would be much accelerated, 
Among its other functions the League publishes a journal giving 
information on matters connected with its general work, “to the 
pages of which we are indebted for much valuable information 
on the: subject of this article. It may be obtained from Mrs. 
Paterson, at the office of the League, 36, Great Queen: Street, 
Lincolns Inn, W.C., who will be glad: to. answer inquiries relative 
to. the work carried on by the society of which she is the 
secretary. We will conclude with the following paragraphs, 
which we copy from a circular recently issued by the League, 
and which deserve careful reading :— 


“Tf women and girls were paid higher wages for their work the allurements of vice 
would no longer prove so fatal. 

In successfully seeking to form trades’ unions among work women, the Protective 
and Provident League has helped to raise the material and moral tone of the classes 
who are most exposed to the dangers denounced by the Pall Mall Gazette. By con- 
tinuing this work on a larger and more extensive scale we shall surely restrict the 
recruiting ground of vice. Whatever view may be taken as to the causes of both 
ordinary and criminal vice, associations for self-protection and education, in other 
words, trades’ unions, naturally suggest themselves as the most effective remedy. 

The impossibility, in many trades, of earning sufficient to live respectably, 
undoubtedly forces many young women on to the street. Again, even where the 
wages e: wned just cover the ood of a little food and scant clothing, the life of 
uninteresting, unceasing toil is so appallingly dull, that it is no wonder if many women 
rebel against such an existence. But how can we hope to raise wages unless it be by 
combinations, by associations among the work people ? 

In other cases, it is not so much the prevailing poverty as the ignorant vanity, the 
love of show, of dress, that bring about this ruin of young girls. For this, education 
of the higher social order is the self-evident remedy ; and how better is this social 
and semi-political education attained than by trades’ unionism? The sense of self- 
reliance, of personal dignity, of pride in honest work, and collective responsibility, 
are all strongly developed within trades’ unions. Women who join unions soon find 
something worthier of their ambition than the tawdry finery which is so attractive to 
those whose social surroundings supply nothing better to think about. 

Finally, the solitude and dulness of existence is often the cause of ruin. On 
leaving business, many young women have no other diversions, no other associates, 
than those they may find in the streets. But a union providesa large circle of friends 
bound together by the same common interest. Concerts, social evenings, excursions 
to the country, facilities for spending a holiday at the seaside, a swimming club, 
co-operative stores, reading- room, library, etc., etc. ; all these forms of relaxation 
are organized and enjoyed by the women trades’ unionists. 

Higher wages, a higher object in life, a wide circle of sympathising and worthy 
friends, some pleasures, a possibility of pleasaut relax: ition—these, we maintain, are the 
most effective antidotes against vice, and these can only be obtained by the moral and 
material foree of combination and association. 

We therefore invite all those whose feelings have been stirred by the knowledge ol 
the degradation and suffering endured, especially by the women of the industria! 
classes, to help us to organize protective and prov ident trades’ unions. 
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In this task we have already achieved some small measure of success. The receipts 
of the three most prosperous Women’s Trades’ Unions of London have exceeded 
£1,500, and the members have been, consequently, able to tide over long periods of 
illness or slack work. But the propaganda necessary to create these institutions 
naturally costs a considerable sum. Women have to be educated toa true under- 
standing of their interests, and therefore the League must appeal for help in money 
and in personal devotion. The Women’s Unions are self-supporting once they are 
constituted, but considerable sums must be expended in getting the women together, 
and teaching them how organizations are managed. The general prevalence of vice is 
due, not so much to vicious tendencies, as to poverty and ignorance. 

We submit that these two causes can only be removed by associated effort, by com- 
binations among the workers, and by the elevating educational and moral influences 
that result from such organizations.” 


EDITOR. 


































A FRENCH POLITICIAN. 


BY J. B. LATHAM. 


THE first public man in France whose acquaintance I made 
was M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire. My introduction came at 
secondhand from a prominent English man of letters, whose 
reputation, apart from his literary work, is believed to consist in 
the modern faculty of seeing everything and knowing everybody. 
I do not remember, though, that his illustrious name was ever 
mentioned by the French statesman whose valued acquaintance 
it procured me. At that time—the autumn of 1877—France 
was in the thick of the crisis known as the Seize Mai. Things 
were approaching a tragic conclusion which, but for the grain 
of good sense and no small stock of humanity possessed by the 
Marshal-President, might have been brought about. It is true 
that, perhaps, the greatest safeguard of the situation was the 
weakness of his Ministers—men, for the most part, with one 
foot in the sacristy and the other in the salons of the Fauburg 
St. Germain, where no real fighting elements were to be found. 

It is sometimes said, and written, that if the women of France 
had votes they would rise “like one man ” to defend the temporal 
power of the pope. This is a mistake, founded on a miscon- 
ception of the national character. However much the women of 
France may love the Church—and that love is of a mixed nature 
—they do not care to fight for it, or send their husbands and 
brothers to fight for it. Well, at the period above mentioned, 
the public had become sick of the strife and struggle commenced 
in the interest of a section of the population, and continued in a 
recklessly defiant manner. Scarcely any doubt existed as to the 
end of the conflict, the only question being in what particular 
form it would end. In spite of rumours of cannon planted 
on the heights of Belleville to overawe the Communists and hold 
the capital in check, few persons believed in the truth of these 
stories, or in the reality of the Marshal’s resistance. They had 
measured the men at the head of affairs and found them wanting. 
To oppose the public will of a nation successfully there must be 
either a despot at the head of affairs, or the makings of a despot 
in the ruler. Now, in the case of Marshal MacMahon and his 
advisers, there was neither the one nor the other. Sincere, in a 
certain sense,—so far as sincerity is compatible with the profession 
(complex bearings) of politics—the President and his Ministers 
desired to establish what has since been happily termed the 
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“Orleanist state of mind ”—that is to say, an orderly, pacific 
form of Government in which the roughs and their exponents 
should have no place. Unfortunately, this conception of a 
modern State was irreconcilable with the idea of the Republic 
as it had become engrained in the minds of the masses, and with 
the institution of universal suffrage. It savoured too much of 
the pays légal, the abhorred invention of M. Guizot. 

It has been urged in apology of the men of the sixteenth 
May, by candid friends with one foot in the other camp, that 
their great mistake was to have anticipated matters, and sought 
to prcvoke a revolution, for which the public mind was not 
prepared. But this is questionable; there is no reason to sup- 
pose that an irregular appeal to the people, such as the Marshal 
and his keutenants accomplished, would have been more favour- 
able to moderate opinions if made later on the platform of 
the religinus question. Possibly, however, moderate opinions 
would have gained in weight and numbers, but for the un- 
fortunate interposition of the Seize Wai, which had the effect of 
driving politcians into the Radical or Reactionary camp. Perhaps 
a little more frbearance on the part of the so-called Conservatives 
might have lel to the formation of the nucleus, at least, of a 
strong nationa party, which would have put country before 
party ; but under the conditions this was almost impossible. 

One man stooc in the way of this desirable consummation— 
Gambetta. But for him union might for a while have been 
attainable. As the German Emperor expressed it, this “ peace- 
disturber”” was thwoughly dreaded and disliked in his public 
eapacity, for in privte the bon enfant side of the great leader’s 
nature was ungrudghely recognised by all but a few fanatical 
or morose opponents. The reason for Thiers’ overthrow in 1873 
was that after him wold come the deluge, in the shape of the 
Dictator of Tours. Bui these strange Conservatives did not see 
that, by acting as they dd in 1873 and 1877, the path was being 
prepared for this dread s\ccessor. Gambetta was nothing if he 
was not a tribune, and th sixteenth May gave him a pedestal 
that even the National Desnce had not procured. Henceforth 
he became anew incarnate in the hearts of the people, who 
otherwise might have allowe] his achievements to slumber, as 
they have since permitted his yemory to fade. 

At that time M. Saint-Hilain inhabited a small private hotel, 
or self-contained house, in the Rue d’Astorg, off the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. The faithful secréary of M. Thiers had already 
turned seventy, but even in a slipshoddy dressing-gown he still 
looked fresh and vigorous. The elebrated scholar, and no less 
renowned politician, is one of thefew persons in France who 
practise tectotal principles. In his ase total abstinence appears 
to have agreed with him, seeing tht even now, at the age of 
-seventy-eight, his eye is not dimmed, por is his natural force 
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abated. The lamp was still burning when I was shown into his 
study between ten and eleven o'clock on a bright October 
morning. Like his master, M. Saint-Hilaire had ever been an 
early riser, which custom he has not relinquished. Until close 
upon noon it is his habit to consume the oil generally spent in 
the small hours of the morning, after which he proceeds to make 
his toilette and take luncheon. The statesman recluse has never 
been married, but it is not understood that he is a misogynist. 
What struck me most in the manner of the old scholar was his 
affability and candour—qualities that have since been displayed 
by him for the admiration of the world. It was a novel ex- 
perience for one in as humble a position as myself to receive the 
confidences and hear the judgments of so distinguished a man 
freely offered, without any pressure being required to elicit them. 
One can hardly conceive of an Oxford don, still less 1n Oxford 
professor (Professor Jowett, for instance), invested w'th Parlia- 
mentary functions, being so utterly unreserved tc a foreign 
stranger, whose name and station were alike unkmwn to him 
five minutes previously. Of course a certain allewance must 
be made for the natural excitement consequent o1 a period of 
agitation, even in the case of a calm sage who hss attained the 
allotted span of human life. For the moment, 01 the autumnal 
morning in question, M. Saint-Hilaire was full @ wrath against 
the would-be destroyers of the Republic—their inept folly, pre- 
sumption, and incapacity to deal with the sitvation or read the 
signs of the times. 

Since those days I have frequently heard arother story from the 
same lips, but this is anticipating. In the-mportant particular 
of Gambetta the judgment has notably vsried with the times. 
In the full flush of his second and nost successful epoch, 
xambetta could not have been deemed capable of strangling the 
Republic of his own creation—a suspicim begotten, not without 
reason, in the minds of many of his felowers at a later period. 
In 1877, even to calm spirits like M. Sant-Hilaire’s, he appeared 
almost the necessary saviour of the Republic in opposition to 
the false prophet of the Marshal snd his followers. “True, 
M. Gambetta was impetuous, youn, comparatively, and still, to 
a certain extent, inexperienced ; b:t he had admirable qualities ; 
he was the man of the situation.’ In face of his overwhelming 
popularity and growing influene, MacMahon could not escape 
one or the other horns of the dil@ma on which the President had 
chosen to hang himself—viz., sbmission or demission. The first 
term of the alternative would ‘ery likely be only a prelude to the 
second, the President’s situaton as head of the Republic being 
seriously compromised. Hel M. Thiers not been suddenly cut 
off six weeks previously, th post would naturally have reverted 
to him. As things were,20 one was prepared to step into his 
shoes in the Republican terest. The country at large was quite 
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willing to put up with the Marshal, and had no desire to see him 
removed, if only he kept within the limits of the Constitution 
drawn up by the Assembly of Versailles, and accepted by the 
President two years before. “The Marshal,” said the people, “is 
a good fellow, a very good fellow; only he does not understand ; 
how to make him comprehend?” that was the question. Well, 
some heads are rather slow in taking in ideas, and, as far as 
politics go, this was believed to be the case with the Duke of 
Magenta. Since then that opinion has been somewhat modified, 
and it is pretty generally admitted that the Marshal-President 
was—to use a familiar expression—not quite such a fool 
as he looked. That he did not act like a Solon or Themistocles 
was not altogether his fault. Caricaturists represented his horse 
as having “an intelligent eye”; but that was an ill-natured 
libel. 

My esteemed new acquaintance was inclined to throw most of 
the blame on his advisers who had led him astray. The Duc de 
Broglie M. Saint-Hilaire described as a nervous sort of body, 
with abundance of literary talent, but little practical ability. 
Moreover, he was steeped in prejudices, and wedded to a caste. 
In the eyes of the French the Duc and his colleagues represented 

‘hich 
manifested itself in the exclusion of everybody who would not 
pass by the church. Although not exactly haughty, the master 
of Broglie was unsympathetic to the masses, whose mistrust he 
returned with interest. As for M. De Fourtou, this energetic 
Home Secretary was nothing but a pushing, unscrupulous lawyer, 
who had set himself the ungrateful task of tr ying to make France 
march against her will. But she had kicked against this. pseudo- 
sacristy sovereignty, and was resolved upon her being her own 
mistress. Seven yearsago M. Saint-Hilaire did not see any harm 
in this; but in seven years, we are told, the whole man changes: 
—his inner skin var ying, sometimes, like his outer. 

On subsequent occasions, at a few years’ interval, a different 
tale was heard from the same lips. Then it was no longer the 
aristocratic peril, but the demagogic scare, which haunted the 
aged spirit of my benevolent patron. With the lapse of time the 
axis of the centre of gravity had shifted from right to left. The 
era of the reformers had come, but France had still to wait for 
her: reformation. It was not that the will was lacking so much 
as.the power that was failing. The successive revolutions the 
country had undergone seemed to have deprived it of the energy 
requisite to pursue the work of steady, orderly amelioration of 
its institutions. Schemes were proposed which would not bear 
investigation, or that erred from want of practical acquaintance 
with administrative and commercial life. By degrees the 
suspicion stole over the mind of the people that its leaders and 
spokesmen were incapable of introducing the reforms of which 
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they prated. Some politicians, who !aid claim to the title of 
Liberals, boldly declared that France did not want any reforms, 
but simply desired to be let alone. But as a great country 
cannot live by negatives and traditions, which in France 
have ceased to hold a place in the working institutions of the 
country, it was necessary to find a cry or watchword which 
would respond to the aspirations of the masses, and employ the 
time of the public powers. This was invented by Gambetta in 
the convenient formula of “ Clericalism—the enemy!” At the 
time this cry was put forward, under the potent influence of 
post-prandial excitation, its author, it may reasonably be con- 
jectured, did not anticipate the proportions it would attain. 
For although anything but of a religious nature, either by 
education or temperament, Gambetta cherished the hold of the 
State over the Church so much, that on a celebrated occasion 
he characterised the dissolution of the dual ecclesiastical control 
and abrogation of the Concordat as the end of the world. The 
saying was uttered to the Abbé Loyson (Pére Hyacinthe), and 
reported by him on frequent occasions. To what extent Gambetta 
desired to carry his proclaimed war against clericalism has re- 
mained an obscure point. Probably the stump orator himself 
did not know very clearly. He desired to punish the “ men of 
the sixteenth of May,” and divert the minds of the Republicans 
from their threatened prosecution, which his native good sense 
instinctively pronounced would end in confusion and failure. 
Hence arose the so-called persecution of the clergy, which cul- 
minated in the decrees issued by M. de Freycinet, and executed 
by M. Constans against the unauthorised religious orders. This 
disquieting movement was begun, continued, and ended in 
confusion, misunderstanding, and strife. It has few, if any, 
defenders at the present hour, and its only good point is that 
it did so little harm in view of what was to be apprehended. 
Intimately bound up with the religious question, which may 
more fitly be dealt with apart elsewhere, was the great question 
of social order, which by many persons (including M. Saint- 
Hilaire), not disposed to favour clerical pretensions, was regarded 
as closely associated. The subversive policy, inaugurated so 
boisterously by Gambetta, is believed to have struck a hard blow 
at the cause of order generally. Time will show whether this 
apprehension is well grounded, or is merely a dull suspicion that 
is destined to fade away and be eclipsed by more solid and 
sensible achievements of the democracy. But it may be well for 
the foreign—and particularly the English—reader to bear in 
mind one or two aspects of the question. That is, chiefly, the 
utterly unwarrantable and unjustitiable claims of the revolution- 
ary party to settle the so-called social question in their own way, 
over the heads of the people who are already in possession of the 
great modern weapon—a voting ticket. 
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Thus we have seen, not so long ago, respectable English news- 
papers seemingly espouse the cause ‘of. this party or its adherents 
on the ground of the apparent legality of its proceedings—pro- 
ceedings. which, nevertheless, were patent to all the world. One 
might have thought, however, that the open glorification of the 
Commune and its ¢ eXCesses, with a prospect of their renewal, would 
have opened the eyes of those doubtful purists who profess to 
see no great harm in the public display of the symbols of those 
dark days—the red-and-black ftlag—“ that hateful emblem of 
bloodshed,” as Gambetta himself sty led it. Our English critics, 
writing at home in the tranquillity of Fleet Street, fail to realise 
to their full extent the scope of the issues involved, and the 
gravity thereof. Once these promenaders of sedition had the 
upper hand, with the aid of a municipal police cut off from 
State control, and the Commune would be re-established—the 
legal Commune, if you like, but still the Commune. Such an 
imperium in vperro could not subsist a day without bloodshed, 
and then the painful round of cruel repression and harsh 
suppression would be once more witnessed. So that mistaken 
friends of municipal independence, or more properly speaking 
municipal encroachment, had better be on their guard, in case 
their protégés break bounds again and cause them trouble. It 
may be hoped that, with the diffusion of education, and the 
increase of wealth and prosperity, these wild schemes of Socialist 
reforms will sink more and more into the background. But it 
cannot be denied that the conditions of life in Paris and other 
large centres of population favour the growth of such a class of 
disatfected citizens, who will ever be ready to take advantage of 
the first symptoms of weakness on the part of the executive 
Government, and will not scruple to protit by national misfortune 
and disaster, as the Communists did in 1871. 

This is the danger which pillars of the Republic, such as M. 
Saint-Hilaire, have in view in these later days. The terror 
assumed its most vivid form about the beginning of 1883, when 
the sudden termination of Gambetta’s spasmodic career threw 
open a wide vista of impending anarchy. Hitherto, at least, the 
dread effects so keenly apprehended have not been realised, but 
at the time they were very real. At that particular moment a 
politician was at the head of affairs in whom M. Thiers’ fidus 
Achates had no contidence. He was an obscure personage, whose 
sun soon set below the horizon, and whose name has well-nigh 
become forgotten even in his own country. M. Saint-Hilaire, 
moreover, had reasons of his own for distrusting this “ perfect 
nullity,” as he contemptuously designated this premier of a day. 
They had been associated in a certain mining enterprise in Spain, 
which appears to have given rise to sundry disputations that had 
left a bitter feeling in the mind of one of the parties to the trans- 
action. 
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A reference to the subject of the Ministerial difficulties ‘of 
the day brought in mention this obnoxious temporarily high- 
placed individual's name one dark morning when I had marched 
out to Passy, whither M. Saint-Hilaire had migrated. My 
revered friend was in the act of making his toilette, but this did 
not prevent him apparently from receiving callers, or interfere 
in the least with the freedom or fulness of his intercourse. Ex- 
tending a hand that was released from the ablutionary process 
going on, the dignified sage motioned me to a seat, and pro- 
ceeded to bury his hoary head in the basin. The situation was 
a novel and somewhat embarrassing one for a caller. My host, 
however, continued, not a whit disconcerted, to whet the edge of 
a razor on his palm, and then carefully apply the saponaceous 
ingredient to his visage set in adamant. After the operation 
had continued scveral minutes by the light of a small hand 
mirror at the window, I felt as if I must break silence. “After 
all”’ I observed, in a timid sort of way, “Monsieur X. is a 
reasonable man.” Monsieur X. was the Minister of the day. 
With his Olympian countenance still shrouded in soap-suds 
M. Saint-Hilaire turned round from the window, and advancing 
with open razor in hand, which, on approaching, he flourished 
dangerously near my face, made answer, in hissing tones, 
heightened by an awful solemnity of expression, “He is a 
swindler” (“c'est un escroc”’). The scene was highly dramatic, 
and might have formed the subject of an effective genre picture, 
something in this style: the inquiring, diffident correspondent 
bending nervously forward, as the portentous visage of the com- 
mentator of Aristotle and author of other learned works, ancient 
and modern, loomed through the clouds of Pears (or his French 
equivalent), as if meditating a vicarious sacrifice with the aid 
ot the brandished razor. A sudden entry of a stranger on the 
scene might have suggested grave queries, and given occasion to 
many reflections. 

This remarkable outburst on the part of one who can justly 
lay claim to the possession of a more than usually well-regulated 
nature, was not an isolated experience of my intercourse with 
M. Saint-Hilaire. On another occasion, when discoursing on the 
affairs of Egypt, the sole and original author of the celebrated 
Joint Note to the Consuls-General at Cairo, expressed himself in 
equally emphatic terms with regard to Arabi. “They ought to 
have blown his brains out,” said “old Aristotle” (as he has been 
profanely called), as if it had been the most natural sequel to 
that worthy’s career. Noticing my look of mild remonstrance at 
the summary proceeding preconised, M. Saint-Hilaire continued : 
“In the East, you know, a man’s life is scarcely more regarded 
than that of a dog.” Itis true that a good many persons who do 
not put forth such a hard and cynical estimate of humanity as 
this would have treated the leader of the disaffected Egyptian 
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colonels not much differently, if they had had the ordering of 
his fate. 

In connection with the Egyptian question, M. Saint-Hilaire 
has apparently undergone an evolution analogous to the changed 
complexion of his ideas with regard to French politics. I remember 
on one occasion, in 1877, accosting the Senator on his way to 
Versailles, and interrogating him concerning the duty of England 
towards Egypt. The old Republican expressed the very decided 
opinion that Egypt ought to be left to the Egyptians ; he depre- 
cated all pretension on the part of the British Government to 
treat this as a peculiarly English question. A few years later 
the note uttered by the same speaker was a very different one. 
It is true that in the interval two momentous events had come to 
modify this article of the Liberal foreign creed—one being the 
afore-mentioned revolt under Arabi, and the other the voluntary 
defection of France from the work of restoring order in the Nile 
valley, owing to the action of a parliamentary cabul directed 
against the Foreign Minister of that day, M. de Freycinet. The 
rupture of the Dual Control, which necessarily followed, threw 
the onus of responsibility on the shoulders of England with 
regard to the Khedive. M. Saint-Hilaire reiterated this view of 
the changed situation with much emphasis in interviews that I 
had with him in 1883 and 1884. His recommendation to the 
British Government was expressed in the Jingo formula, “ Take 
Egypt.” “What!” he exclaimed, “ you have your hands free, 
and you ask for the co-operation of Europe ” (this was at the time 
of the London Conference). “ Why, that is an act of weakness 
which I should not have expected from a great power like 
England. I must own that I am grieved to see the spectacle 
you are offering to the world. England, once so powerful, so full 
of energy, resources, vigour, and will, finds nothing better to do 
than to ruin a country, and then invoke the aid of other nations— 
to do what? ‘To restore the finances.’ But govern the country, 
take in hand the reins of power, and the finances will soon get 
right. Who will prevent you? Not we, assuredly, who have 
retired from the concern, very foolishly in my opinion. As for 
the other Powers, all that they ask is to see Egypt become 
prosperous, which cannot be the case under the régime of the 
Khedive alone.” 

The mooted reduction of the interest on the Egyptian debt, 
which M. Saint-Hilaire characterised as an iniquity, disturbed 
his mind. England, which was on the point of operating a con- 
version of her debt into 23 and 23% funds could easily guarantee 
a sum of eight millions sterling at 47, which would not cost the 
British Government more than 3% at the most. Nevertheless he 
feared that the Ferry Cabinet was preparing a surrender on this 
point, partly through deference to Mr. Gladstone, and also from 
an apprehension of the advent of a Tory Ministry, which might 
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prove hostile to France, or, at any rate, be animated by the desire 
to avenge the species of humiliation which the English people 
experience at present, owing to the sphinx-like action of the 
Liberal Government in Egypt. The conclusion of the Foreign 
Minister’s disinterested advice to the Power which had taken in 
hand, in however clumsy a fashion, the temporary settlement of 
the difficulties in the valley of the Nile, was to follow the example 
he had set in Tunis: “ Establish a Protectorate, fearing nothing, 
under the superintendence of a British resident, endowed with 
full powers to speak and act in the name of the Queen.” This 
mode of settling the question left out of sight the other factor to 
the solution of the problem—viz., the Sultan; but apparently his 
rights or claims were not deemed worthy of being taken into 
consideration. A form of protectorate, this singularly dispas- 
sionate Frenchman maintained, was just as possible in 1885 as in 
1884, or at any time since the British occupation, “ only it should 
be done discreetly, and not cried on the housetops.” The task, 
after all, was not greater than had been undertaken successfully 
in other countries, notably India, by the English people. But 
above all, it was necessary to renounce the illusions of self- 
government for Egypt. Eastern nations understood nothing of 
such fictions when applied to them. The policy of trying to 
square Western theories with Oriental facts, which had been 
the cause of half the blunders committed, must be definitely 
abandoned. 

But it was over the Russian question, at the height of the 
crisis, that M. Saint Hilaire loomed most portentous, and waxed 
most eloquent. 

“ What do I think of the present state of affairs in the East ?” 
he repeated, stepping close up to me while combing his silvery 
locks at the hour of the forenoon toilette. “ Twill be a Cyclopean 
affair—the biggest thing of the century, the battle of Armageddon. 
Napoleon the First’s wars were as nothing compared to what we 
are about to witness. I have long foreseen it, although it has 
come sooner than I expected, the ficht for the Empire of Asia.” 

“ It was inevitable, then, in your opinion ?” I inquired. 

“I do think so; if not now, yet in a very short time,” was the 
unhesitating answer. “ For just look at the position of affairs. 
Your country is in the situation of a man who has received a 
slap in the face. He must avenge his outraged honour, or hide 
his head under the disgrace. It does not do to stop, to pause in 
those circumstances to ask whether you are the stronger party or 
not.” 

“ Excuse me, M. Saint Hilaire,” I interposed, “but here you 
speak in an unknown tongue. My countrymen, as you are 
aware, have renounced the practice of the duel, w ith its traditions 
and associations.” 

“T am aware of that,” was the response, “but the point of 
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honour remains, and you cannot renounce that. But this, no 
doubt, constitutes one of the difficulties of the present situation for 
you. There is good Mr. Gladstone, who cannot understand, for 
instance, why the Russian Government should decline an inquiry 
into General Komaroff’s action at Penjdeh. He does not seem to 
see that this of itself involves an imputation which no soldier 
or man of honour could put up with. It is simply absurd to 
attempt to reconstruct what is called the painful incident. The 
elements of an inquiry are lacking. Independent testimony is 
wanting, and the totally opposed versions of the interested parties 
afford no room for an impartial decision. The facts must speak 
for themselves. You might as well try to recount the battle of 
Waterloo so as to satisfy French and English—to say nothing 
of Belgians and Prussians—as to define the exact degree and 
measure of responsibility of the principals and agents in this 
Russo-Afghan business.”’ 

At the present hour, when a lull has supervened, one can afford 
to smile at the almost morbid imagination of the statesman in 
his closet, as he conjured up visions of the fight for the Empire 
of Asia, the fall of the British Empire, and general eclipse of the 
Occident. 

“Do you think that we shall succumb in the struggle?” I 
anxiously inquired. 

“Tt is not at all impossible; why should it be?” was the 
rejoinder. “ Rome fell to the barbarians, and Greece, in spite of 
her civilisation, collapsed before the power of the Macedonians. 
Western civilisation has its weak points, just as these nations of 
antiquity. It may be a higher civilisation than the Mongolian 
type, but it is artificial, and, to a great extent, effete.” 

It would have been interesting to learn how far these excited 
views were called up by the gravity of the situation, and to 
what extent they were the fruit of the distinguished savant’s 
Oriental studies. In any case, they betray the existence of a 
rather strained or heated imagination, which appears inconsistent 
with the sober, reflective character of the utterer. But as one of 
M. Saint-Hilaire’s colleagues—Jules Simon—said of him not un- 
truly, “C’est un garcon assez nerveux, quoique l’on ne le dirait 
pas.” In effect “nervosity ” would appear to have no place in 
this ancient block of Greek marble, who is commonly reported to 
have been nurtured on roots and cold water, and who still retains 
the frugal style of his struggling period. Perhaps excess of 
mental labour, coupled with a solitary mode of life, may have 
contributed to produce what the French call a certain exaltation 
of mind ; the stirring, stupendous scenes of the “terrible year” 
no doubt begin to have their reflex action on this impressionable 
nature. 

This feature in the character of the faithful secretary and 
follower of Thiers comes out in his references to the tragic events 
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of the siege and Commune. His mind is still—or was a very 
short time ago—haunted by the apprehension of a no distant 
renewal of those dread scenes. Although at the same time what 
is termed a man of order and an incorrigible Republican, yet he 
never could be brought to approve of the mission of so-called 
saviours of society, especially when personified in “that rascal” 
(gvedin) Napoleon IIL, nor of the intrinsic lights of universal 
suffrage which could uphold such an adventurer and give him 
its suffrages. As may be imagined, M. Saint-Hilaire’s Republic 
is somewhat of the eclectic order ; as, however, it is impossible to 
realise a Platonic ideal, he is content to fall back on the sterling, 
if ordinary, qualities of common-sense, prudence, labour, and 
unselfish devotion to the State. Unhappily, he fails to recognise 
these essential elements in the body politic at the present time. 
Neither in the leaders nor in the rank and file of the Republic is 
there that spirit of disinterested zeal in the service of the common 
weal which ought to be the chief ornament of a democracy. The 
chief magistrate does not set a good example; indolent by tem- 
perament, he does not give that direction to the affairs of State 
which is incumbent on the President of the Republic. As M. 
Saint-Hilaire made bold to say to his old friend, the last time he 
paid a visit to the Elysée, now more than two years ago, “ My 
dear, you have all the qualities to do well, but you do not show 
them ; you might just as well not have them at all; you do 
nothing.” This speech of a candid friend, which had no effect 
beyond that of estranging the personage to whom it was 
addressed, may be said to touch a shortcoming which is not so 
generally apparent as it ought to be. 

In the opinion of this austere critic, France requires a President 
who knows how to impose his will on the people (without letting 
it be felt too strongly), when the people will follow him as their 
natural leader. MacMahon had no vocation for this vdle, and 
when he attempted it the good Marshal went too utterly. astray. 
The present occupant has all his life sought only to please him- 
self—his own ease and comfort,—a grave fault in a private 
individual, but fatal for the respect and proper influence of a 
public leader placed by the course of circumstances at the head 
of affairs. Then he is surrounded by a coterie of inferior, self- 
seeking men. His son-in-law was a dangerous man, very am- 
bitious and tenacious, of bad principles, cool but ‘passionate, 

calculating and revengeful. In this way M. Grevy had alienated 
many of his old friends. “I thought it my duty to warn him,” 

was the frank avowal,“ but he did “not heed it ; since then I keep 
away; but it is a pity, for if the President understood the re- 
sponsibilities of his position better, he might effect an immense 
improvement.” It is possible that he may be re-elected in Januar ry 
faute de mieux, no other predominating “ personality ” being in 
the tie! d. 
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M. Saint-Hilaire has recently disappointed his thorough- 
going Republican friends by a circular he patronised addressed 
to the electors of the Seine et Oise Department. In this short 
manifesto he severely stigmatised the errors, financial and _politi- 
cal, committed in recent years. ‘T'o quote the words of his former 
colleague, M. Ferry : “ When one has had the honour (as I may 
say ) of co- -operating in the Tunis Expedition, and of voting 
Article 7 (the anti-Jesuit law), it comes with an ill grace to tall 
of ‘colonial adventures and religious persecution,” But the 
Foreign Minister of 1880-81 refuses to compare Tonquin with 
Tunis —as regards the question of policy ; and though opposed to 
the secular encroachments of the clergy, he is disposed to admit 
to the fullest practicable extent the principle of religious tolera- 
tion. It is permissible to believe that with advancing vears 
influences of the spiritual order are exercising their customary 
effect on his mature convictions. 

His express language to me on one occasion left no doubt on 
this head. “How any one can doubt the existence of divinity is 
marvellous, when one regards the works of nature and looks into 
the heart of man.” In spite of many fluctuations and seemin 
contradictions in his confidential utterances, M. Saint-Hilaire will 
leave a name not only of unblemished integrity, but of consistent 
devotion to Liberal principles. His admiration for his old chief 
was perhaps carried beyond the bounds of legitimate adulation 
when he described him as, “ next to Napoleon, the greatest genius 
of the century.” Unkind critics assert that this tribute was 
scarcely reciprocated by M. Thiers, who, in the language of 
another common friend and colleague, “never, never entrusted 
this faithful executor of high works with a mission of his own 
devising.” At the Quai d'Orsay the solitary student was cer- 
tainly tather out of his element. But he was a thoroughly 
conscientious, painstaking Minister, who earned the respect of all 
with whom he came into contact. He at least did not echo 
Emile Ollivier’s boastful utterance when on his way to the Corps 
Legislatif, on the fatal morning of the declaration of war against 
Germany, the subject of the present sketch met the unluck 
Minister of Napoleon III. To the remark that he (M. Ollivier) 
must have need for reflection before addressing the Chamber the 
vain enthusiast replied: “I have need for reflection! Not at 
all; I have it all here—in my head.” It may appear surprising 
that M. Saint- Hilaire, in his latest communication with the 
writer, should unhesitatingly prefer the accession to office of a 
Conservative Ministry in England, as “ being more jealous of up- 
holding the honour and interests of the empire.” Let us hope 
that he is not mistaken in this appreciation, 

With regard to the prospect in his own country, M. Saint- 
Hilaire is concerned at its gravity. He does not hesitate to 
describe the situation as very grave. “There are no elements for 
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a majority from the returns as they appear at present. We seem 
to be on the eve of more agitations and fresh troubles.” The 
Senator, who has just been conducting an arduous electoral 
campaign in the Seine-et-Oise Department, apprehends some act 
of violence at the meeting of the Chambers. “The Radicals will 
probably endeavour to coerce the Moderates, in the name of the 
Republic, to propose the expulsion of the Princes or Pretenders, 
They may also seek to gain the aid of revolutionists in other 
countries. Happily Europe is there to keep them in check,” 
added the “ rather nervous old gentleman,” with portentous play 
of the eyebrows. One of the causes of the poor display made at 
the polls by the Opportunist or Ministerial party is, in his opinion, 
the uncertain sound given forth by the Government organs, both 
before and during the electoral period. 

M. Ferry’s hints at the introduction of an income tax,—“ utterly 
unpopular and uncalled for in France, where property is already 
sufficiently burdened,’—his fraternisation with the Radicals at 
Lyons, and the discontent and disgust at the ill-understood 
Tonquin business, all contributed to the result. Then the appear- 
ance of ministers like M. Brisson and M. Allain-Targé on the 
same lists as the Socialists of Paris must have had a deplorable 
effect. In the country, where agricultural difficulties have been 
increased by the artificial high price of labour fostered by the 
lavish extension given to public works, the unpopularity of the 
Republicans has been improved by the Protectionists, who have 
gained ground in many Departments. The State, he considers, “ is 
very much to blame for holding out baits to labour ers by paying 
six to eight francs a day, when farmers cannot afford to give 
more than four.” M. Saint-Hilaire does not see any immediate 
reason why M.Grévy should not be re-elected President on January 
30th, although he does nothing to justify his title. As for the 
Princes, the Duc d’Aumale loves Chantilly and the literary artis- 
tic life of Paris too well to risk the painful renewal of exile. 
The Comte de Paris may likewise be expected to possess his soul 
in patience. J. B, LATHAM. 


































THE REAL COUNTESS GUICCIOLI. 
BY CAREW MARTIN. 


It has not untruly been remarked that the interest of the world 
in a great many of its famous men and women is composed of a 
strong admixture of romantic sentiment and vulgar curiosity, the 
latter element perhaps the more largely prevailing. In no case 
probably more than that of Byron can this be said to be so true. 
The curiosity which many years ago, it may be remembered, was 
successfully appealed to by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, found, after re- 
maining long dormant, a renewal of its existence on the recent 
publication of Mr. Jeaffreson’s “ Real Lord Byron ”’; if, among 
English and American readers, the interest roused on both sides 
of the Atlantic by this latest view of the poet’s life may, by now, 
be fairly said to have subsided, the statement is hardly true 
of the Continent, and more particularly of Italy, where Byron 
passed so many brilliant years of his life, and, it may be added, 
where his reputation still retains much of that lustre it has lost 
with us. Especially in regard to one incident of his stay, that, 
perhaps, with which in Italy Byron’s memory is most popularly 
associated, the severity of Mr. Jeaffreson towards the Countess 
Guiccioli, has attracted no small notice. The latest biographer 
of Byron has been accused of being actuated in his attack by a 
feeling of pique at the poet having admired an Italian lady with 
more passion, and, relatively speaking, with more constancy, 
than any of his fair countrywomen. There have come forward 
various champions of the lady whose affectations and vanity Mr. 
Jeaffreson has certainly roundly handled, champions who, in their 
partizanship, have gone quite as far in the direction of praise as Mr. 
Jeaffreson is asserted to have done in his blame and deprecia- 
tion. In the meantime the flutter has elicited some further facts 
relating to an incident of Byron’s existence which popular tradi- 
tion, both at home and abroad, has made not the least familiar 
in the poet’s singular life. If Mr. Jeattreson’s severity with 
regard to “la Guiccioli” may appear perhaps a little excessive, it 
finds, it must be admitted, ample contirmation in the evidence of 
those who, in later years brought in contact with the countess, 
have drawn us a far from flattering portrait of the lady whom 
some—among the number Moore—would have us regard as 
Byron’s good angel during a portion of his ill-regulated career in 
Venice. The whole incident can hardly be regarded as edifying. 
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On both sides it is clear that there entered a considerable dose of 
vanity, that neither the admirers of Byron nor of “ the Guiccioli” 
can deny. 

In the early years of this century Italian society, especially 
in Venice, worked, it must be remembered, in very old-fashioned 
grooves, Which were particularly easy in the case of the social 
machinery regulating the relations of married life. As a com- 
pensation for an unsympathetic match, the young Countess 
Guiccioli was enabled by the wealth of her husband to freely 
encourage that love of dress and expenditure which, with most 
young and charming women, is apt to lead to difficulties —diffi- 
culties which, in accordance with the lax social customs of the 
day, the Guiccioli appears in no way to have desired to avoid. 
To captivate Byron was worth some effort. The poet's vanity 
—not one of the deficient elements of his character—was, it 
can be understood, flattered by the very easy conquest of so 
exceptional a beauty. It is not very extraordinary, therefore, 
that we soon find the poet foremost among the countess’s ad- 
mirers. The Guiccioli’s defenders would have us regard this 
new influence as most beneficial cn Byron’s character, above 
all in almost immediately checking the poet's somewhat free 
and easy existence in those less choice sections of Venetian 
society he appears to have frequented. Mr. Jeaffreson, in the 
face of Moore, denies this, and rouses the indignation of the 
Guiccioli’s friends by going further, and stating that, had it not 
been for this fatal influence of the countess, Byron might have 
been restored to his native country and the position to which he 
was entitled at home. 

The friends of the Guiccioli are warm in their reference to the 
girlish and innocent passion of the young countess, and the 
serious nature of her affection for Byron. Mr. Jeaffreson, how- 
ever, laughs to scorn such an idea, and roundly asserts that Byron 
in reality never sincerely loved the Guiccioli, and he insists, it 
will be remembered, on several incidents in the course of the 
liaison which would certainly show a singular want of delicacy 
on the part of an ideal admirer. Byron’s more than compromising 
conduct would appear to have shocked even the lax society of 
Venice. “ You should blame your friend,” remarked the Countess 
Benzoni to Moore; “until this last unfortunate affair, he had acted 
so well.” In spite of Byron’s somewhat questionable reference 
(in one of his letters home) to a desire to change his name and 
leave Italy with the Guiccioli, the comparative indifference with 
which the poet is prepared, as we see by his letters to Hoppner 
and Murray, to give up the lady to her husband, when he appears 
on the scene, has not unnaturally been laid stress on by Mr. 
Jeaffreson to further support his view. The separation was, it 
can be understood, painful, and we must excuse the countess 
exercising some art in endeavouring to induce Byron to come to 
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Ravenna, though perhaps we must not look with so severe an 
eye as some, on the illness of the Guiccioli on her return home. 
Mr. Jeaffreson would have us regard the whole affair as a cleverly 
acted comedy. From Byron’s letters we certainly learn how 
amusingly the interesting invalid played off on each other her 
admirer and her husband, whom Mr. Jeaffreson roundly states 
acted scarcely a very honourable part by a direct complicity in 
the attractions of a cavaliere servente, whom, however, from the 
novelty of his conduct, he probably regarded as less dangerous 
than the more typical representative of an institution to which, 
with his experience—he had been twice previously married—he 
was aware, with his young wife, he must submit. By Byron’s 
letters to Hoppner, —our consul in V enice, and the poet’s intimate 
friend,—Byron would certainly appear to have thoroughly be- 
lieved in the wasting consumption from which the Guiccioli was 
supposed to be in danger of her life, and he bitterly complains of 
the fatal influence his affection seems destined to produce on all 
and everything upon which it was exercised. Byron remained 
at Ravenna, it will be remembered, some months; in Jantary 
1820 he writes to Murray to say that he is utterly undecided as 
to what to do; perhaps he should remain a week, a year, or his 
whole life, but that he will go when it is convenient. In May he 
writes to Moore that he would have left sooner, but that honour 
and the Guiccioli’s illness, not to say his love, have prevented ; 
admitting to his friend that he loves the Guiccioli, but not sufh- 
ciently to persuade her to madly sacrifice everything. 

Byron’s departure for Greece was, it can be understood, a 
blow to the Guiccioli; she, who knew so well Byron’s capricious 
affections,—which Mr. Jeafireson would have us believe she only 
retained by humouring his every whim,—was aware of the dan- 
ger to her of the new influences which would be brought to bear 
on his impressionable nature. Perhaps it is worthy ‘of remark 
that when, a few months later, the poet died at Missolonghi it 
was in the arms of a brother of the Countess Guiccioll. 

It was scarcely with the grief of the passionate ideal that the 
worthy lady mourned the death of Byron. Her affection seems, 
on the contrary, to have been merely transformed into the vain 
satisfaction of having inspired the great poet's admiration, which 
certainly, as Sig. Chiarini has remarked in the course of the 
recent controversy waged in the pages of the Domenica del 
Fracassa, would scarce ly have been the case had her love been of 
that noble character which the Guiccioli’s friends would have us 
believe. Henceforth she seemed to have had no other aim than 
to cherish religiously the relics of a beauty which had attracted 
the attention of Byron. Even in this direction, as has been 
justly remarked, she might have enjoyed a certain excusable 
vanity in preserving sacred the memory of a once cherished 
admirer, but on the death of the Count Guiccioli, she quietly 
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transferred her affections to the Marquis de Boissy, a peer of France 
under Louis-Philippe, and eventually a senator under the Second 
Empire, an enthusiastic admirer of Byron, and whose introduction 
in society of the lady,— whom, as a proof of this admiration, he 
had married,—was, so it is stated, the singular formula, “ La 
marquise de Boissy, ma femme, ¢i-devant maitresse de Lord 
Byron.” Adieu, therefore, to the pretty picture drawn by la 
Guiccioli’s friends, of the widowed countess mourning in senti- 
mental solitude over the places hallowed by the memory of the 
happy hours she had passed with the poet whose affection she 
had captivated. 

However cruel may have appeared Mr. Jeaffreson’s views 
regarding the Countess Guiccioli, they have received perhaps 
their most convincing confirmation in the evidence recently 
brought forward by Signor Rindi, who has related at some length 
the experience of his acquaintance with the Countess Guiccioli 
in the latter years of her life—the Guiccioli whose portrait some 
of the Jast generation may recall in one of the silk-bound volumes 
of those Books of Beauty, the art of which it is now so usual to 
somewhat hastily abuse. To those interested in Byron, Signor 
Rindi’s recollections may be found worthy of reproduction.* 

“Tt was about 1856 or so that my father was entrusted by the 
Marquis de Boissy, then a peer of France, to purchase a large 
property at Settimello, some miles from Florence. Intended 
asa gift to a famous lady, whom the marquis had recently married, 
my father, who had received carte blanche, soon came to terms, 
and as the steward of the estate prepared everything for the 
new owner, who in the spring arrived from Paris with his wife, 
the Contessa Teresa Guiccioli (née Contessa Gamba), but at the 
time of which I am speaking, the Marquise de Boissy. Preceded 
by an almost legendary fame for her exceptional beauty and 
adventurous life, the new padrona naturally excited not a little 
the curiosity of the neighbourhood, and especially the searching 
and feminine scrutiny of my mother, who was soon on terms of 
warm intimacy with the marquise. Every year the Boissys 
passed three months at Settimello, every year the marquise 
bringing handsome presents from Paris to my parents and to 
myself. Though still a boy I knew of Lord Byron, and the 
strange appearance of the lady, whose name is so associated with 
his, had not unnaturally excited my curiosity, so that I can 
remember the Guiccioli well. She still certainly retained a more 
than ordinary beauty, though decidedly what may be termed 
mature. In height, a little under the average, and stout. Artifi- 
cial to a degree, ‘and with one sole aim in life, to increase, as far 
as possible, the fascinations of her beauty, every action was 
studied in order to increase her grace, and she certainly succeeded 
admirably, conscious as she was ‘of the possession of many seduc- 


* See the Domenica del Fracassa, Rome. February 15th, 1885, 
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tive charms. [In fact, not a feature natural or a point neglected, 
in voice, gesture, and pose the artifice of a clever actress, her 
reception-room transformed into a stage. She never in the house, 
oreven on cold days mutftied herself up, but clearly took a pride 
in the display of the superb lines of her bosom, and equally fine 
arms. Her hair, the warm rich blonde of the corn ripened in the 
sun, she wore in long ringlets divided on her forehead ; her cheeks, 
thinned by years, half hidden among the curls, showing in fact 
little else of her face than her slightly aquiline nose ; a mouth 
exquisitely modelled, and two large gazelle eyes, unique certainly, 
and of an intense black, restless, languid, and with just from 
time to time the flash of something suggestive in their glance. 
As for her character, we never esteemed it very highly, and from 
all we saw and heard from the maids and servants—she brought 
with her the suite of a princess-—we always regarded her as vain 
and romantic to a degree, and in no way certainly one of those 
who would sacrifice herself, or who would inspire a deep and 
lasting passion, or really love for love’s sake, with heroism, with 
sublime self-negation. | 

“She never could bear either beggars or children. She lived 
entirely apart from her husband, who occupied another wing of 
the villa. She literally adored an ugly little dog, which seemed 
to constitute all she cared for. In her conversations with my 
mother she would allude with complacence to Byron’s love for 
her, allowing it to be understood that her husband had married 
her with no other view than to possess a relic of the great poet. 
She confessed that she had at all times fostered a species of horror 
at the idea of having children, from a fear of losing her beauty. 
In her marriage contract she had made it a condition, so it was 
said, that her husband’s charming daughter—by his first wife— 
should never be seen near her for fear of comparisons. She rose 
between twelve and two ; at night she would sit alone for hours 
in her reception-room, writing her memoirs she would state with 
a show of vanity. Her toilette was her sole serious occupation. 
She washed with starch, often taking baths of olive oil; at night 
she would wear on her face a linen mask, saturated with perfumed 
grease, as we are told certain effeminate kings of France used to 
do. To show herself to any one she always considered in the light 
of a favour. Even in the solitary park she always walked out 
with her face and head covered with thick blue and green veils. 
On Sunday, when she came down to hear mass in the castle 
chapel—often making the poor chaplain wait for hours—she only 
showed herself behind a grating, which before appearing she would 
cover with a curtain. 

“My mother had once expressed the desire to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the toilette of so beautiful a lady ; the marquise 
one evening invited her to come while her maid was dressing her 
for a reception at the villa Demidoff; she received my mother in 
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the costume of Eve, so, she explained, that none of the particulars 
of the great operation might be missed. Capricious to a degree, 
she caused a number of useful fields to be laid out with sugar-cane 
and truffles ; in addition to this she built on the estate a superb 
stable in which she kept about seventy milch cows disposed in 
two long rows, each manger with the name of its occupant 
attached-——Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, etc., much to the horror of the 
scandalised local priest. Here in this stable the marquise would 
pass long hours, stating that the smell which pervaded the place 
was most wholesome, and especially kept the skin fresh. During 
one of her visits to Settimello her little dog died ; she determined 
to bury it herself, and I can still see her,” writes Sig. Rindi, 
“double gloved, muftled with thick veils, and protected by a large 
umbrella, digging with a spade the little grave in which she 
placed the body of the pet, enclosed in a rich casket covered with 
flowers. A few weeks later when I was ill, and my mother 
expressed her anxiety with regard to me, the marquise was heard 
to say in her insinuating tone, always so carefully modulated 
with regard to its musical effect, ‘Poor Erminia, if she were to 
lose her son. Ah! I know how I suffered with my poor Fanny’ 
—the little dog above referred to. 

“Many years after when I was living in Florence, I learnt that 
the Guiccioli had returned to the villa at Settimello, and I deter- 
mined to visit her. She had grown much older, but she was still 
blonde, still beautiful, though ‘little but her nose appeared outside 
the falling ringlets she still retained. She had become very 
devout and travelled with a priest. Our conversation was almost 
entirely religious. None the less, my original impression re- 
mained unchanged —that of a romantic vain lady, fond of ‘ posing, 
enamoured of her own exceptional beauty, and heartbroken to 
see it gradually brushed away by the wings of Time. ‘Two years 
later (1873) I learnt by the journals that the Guiccioli was dead.” 
CAREW MARTIN. 



































HAUNTED! 
BY COULSON KERNAHAN, F.R.GS. 


A BITTER, stinging taunt ; a burning sense of wrong and hatred ; 
a moment of wild, mad passion—and two human lives for ever 
hopelessly wrecked and blasted! How strange and unreal it all 
seems to me! Although | know that I must die to-morrow, 
although I can hear the sound of hammer and saw as they ply 
their ghastly task—yet, even now, I cannot bring myself to 
realize that it is not some hideous dream from which I may at 
any moment awake. But I know only too well that the vision 
which I see ever before me, by day and by night, is no dream—is 
no phantom. Would God that it were! I see myself and him 
standing together again on that wild, craggy hillside. We are 
talking “of her, and there is an evil smile about his cruel lips as he 
tells me carelessly that 1 need not trouble to send her any more 
at she has commissioned him to inform me that our 
engagement is at an end, and that she has promised to marry him 
on his return to England. I hear the sneering tone in his voice 
as he taunts me, when high words arise, with being a pauper and 
a beggar; and then, as a burning sense of all my wrongs seizes 
me, and a fierce thirst for rever ige rushes through my blood, I see 
myself raise the pocket-knife with which IT have been idly 
pruning an oak-sapling—tI see myself raise it suddenly aloft, and 
in a fit of insane fury plunge it to the very hilt in his false heart ! 
It was but the work of a moment—a moment when I was goaded 
and maddened to such a pitch by the sense of all my wrongs, that 
I cannot believe God wil! hold me altogether answerable for what 
I did. The words had hardly died upon those lying lips before 
he lay dead at my feet, the warm blood gushing and gurgling 
from the spot where the knife was still buried. And yet 1 felt 
no horror for what I had done, no feeling of remorse came over 
me. Only a hideous consciousness that the corpse lay there, and 
must be got rid of in some way; because if it were so found, 
everything would point to meas the murderer. A sudden terror, 
a wild panic, possessed me. Although I knew there was none near, 
yet I felt that I could not breathe, could not think until I had 
hid it anywhere—any where out of sight, and out of mind. I seized 
it in my arms and staggered | lindly on, hardly knowing what I 
sought, or whither I w rent. But fate favoured me, for my eye fell 
upon a long, narrow crevice in the limestone rock over which I was 
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hastening. Panting and trembling with fear, I bent down and 
stuffed my burden through this opening, but it lay ghastly and 
bare before me, as though the very earth refused to receive the 
witness of my crime. With hands that shook with agitation, I 
seized a wedge of rock and forced it through the crevice as a 
covering, and saw, to my inexpressible relief, that the body had 
disappeared; so I hastily filled every chink with the stones 
and shingle that lay about, in order that no trace of my crime 
might remain. And then I stood up and thought of what I had 
done. God knows how little I ever dreamt that I should be a 
murderer. Only that morning I had read of the execution of 
some unhappy wretch, and had thought of him with horror and 
loathing, as of a foul thing between whom and myself there could 
be no kinship save that of our common humanity. And now J, 
too, was such an one as he! YetI felt no remorse, no detestation 
of my crime. Only a dull, dead, dreamy feeling of some hideous 
illusion which possessed me, and which I strove to arouse myself 
from in vain. I knew there was little or no fear of discovery ; 
that none, excepting myself, was aware of his being in Germany ; 
and that, from his strange habits and uncertain movements, it 
might be months before he was missed. I thought it best, how- 
ever, to leave the immediate neighbourhood, so that night I paid 
my bill at the hotel, and took the train to Rocheburg, a town 
some ten miles distant. 

It was in vain that I tried to shake off the lethargy which 
oppressed me. All my thoughts were merged into one dull 
consciousness. As I looked at the faces of those around, they 
seemed to recede and withdraw to a distance, and even their 
voices had a weird, far-off sound. So strange and unreal did it 
all seem that I would repeat to myself in a mechanical way : 
“This is I, I, Richard Spalding,” and try to shake off the spell 
that bound me, but it was in vain. Isaw the faces of the people 
around, and answered when I was addressed, but they were the 
faces of dream- phantoms, not of living men and women. 

One morning the manager of the hotel asked me if I would 
make one in a party which was going to drive to the famous 
caverns of Terrane. I said that I should be pleased to do so, or 
rather the automatic creature which moved and spoke in my 
name said so, for the real self was still wrapt in the dreamlike 
torpor. I have very little recollection of the drive, but | remem- 
ber our arrival at the mouth of the caverns,—w hich I had heard 
were miles in extent, and the most wonderful in Kurope. Our 
guide marshalled us in Indian file, I being last, and having placed 
a lighted torch in the hand of every third person, he led us into 
the ¢ grotto. Even in my dazed and wildered condition I was filled 
with wonder at what we saw. We passed through dark, icy 
caverns where gigantic stalactites and stalagmites ‘writhed and 
twisted like huge reptiles around us. We ‘crept, bent double, 
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through slimy cavities and winding passages, where the chill 
water dripped monotonously about us; and then we emerged into 
an enormous cavern, so vast and lofty that the lurid light of our 
torches utterly failed to penetrate the unsearchable darkness that 
brooded around. The air, chill as in the halls of death, seemed 
heavy with a mysterious blackness, and above us there swept a 
fierce wind that howled and rumbled, like far-off thunder in the 
hollow womb of night. ‘Then, as we stood there full of shudder- 
ing awe, as the wind lulled, we heard sweeping and rushing below 
the roar of mighty waters, and as the guide flung a torch into 
the gloom that encircled us, we found that we stood on the edge 
of a vast abyss, at the bottom of which we could see the inky 
gleam of black waters rolling sullenly below. And around crept 
and writhed foul, slimy, crawling things, that stole noiselessly 
away into the darkness, and above wheeled and circled clouds 
of strange bat-like creatures, uttering unearthly cries of blind, 
impotent anger. 

What I have now to relate | cannot hope will be believed. It 
will be regarded, I doubt not, as the delirious dream of a mad- 
man—the creation of an over-wrought brain. But I know only 
too well that what I saw that fearful morning I did veritably 
and indeed see—that it was no illusion, no hallucination. Would 
to God that it had been! I have said that I felt no remorse for 
the crime I had committed, no feeling of detestation or horror, 
nor had | in any way brooded or dwelt upon the memory of my 
guilt. Hadit been so, I could then have well believed that what 
I saw had no real existence, but was the creation of a diseased 
brain. But no thought of my victim was in my mind at the 
time. I can hardly realize now that I could so readily dismiss the 
memory of what | had done; but such was the case, and hence 
it was that what I then beheld came upon me with so fearful a 
shock. 

I was the last of the party, the others having moved on some 
little way ahead ; when suddenly a strange fascination seized and 
held me spell-bound, so that I could neither move nor stir, but 
stood rooted to the spot like one in a dream. I tried to call for 
help as I saw that I was being left behind, but all power of utter- 
ance seemed gone. And then a dreadful horror came over me, 
an awful consciousness of some evil presence. Slowly and 
mechanically I turned round, impelled by a strange fascination. 
I tried to resist, but all will-power and self-control had left me. 
At tirst I was aware only of a bluish, misty, phosphorescent light, 
and then a ghastly terror, that froze the very blood in my veins, 
seized me, for suddenly I saw rise up out of the inky darkness of 
a cavern behind me the form of a man—the eyes wide distended, 
and of a hideous red, fixed on mine with a look of hate, the 
mouth half-closed, but with the teeth showing like the teeth of 


a wild beast before it makes its spring ; and the left hand point- 
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ing toa wound in the breast, where I could see gleaming out, 
even in the darkness, the blade of a knife! 

It was but a moment, for even as I looked the awful apparition 
died away into the gloom, but in that moment (to me it seemed 
years) I recognised the face of the man I had foully murdered. 
A wild, exultant cry of devilish triumph seemed to ring in my 
ears, whence coming I knew not, and then a darkness “blacker 
and more hideous than the impenetrable night of that awful 
cavern seized me, and I knew no more. 

* * * * * * * 

To-morrow I die, and God knows with what terror I shrink 
from the thought of that hour. And yet I doubt if the death 
which I so fear can be more awful than was the return to life 
and consciousness after that ghastly vision. At first I could 
recollect nothing, knew nothing, only that a death-cold numbness 
lay on heart, and brain, and limbs. Slowly I opened my heavy 
eyelids, to see if it were yet daytime, but everywhere round was 
an unearthly blackness, that folded me about like an inky cloak. 
[ strove to pierce the gloom, till my strained eyeballs seemed as 
though they must crack and burst, but there was nothing save 
endless, impenetrable night. And then it came back to me, bit 
by bit. I was at Dover, at Calais, at Berlin, at Hartsburg, he 
was there; he who had been my curse and ruin, my evil spirit 
all through life. We stood together again, together on that wild, 
craggy hillside. He spoke of her, showed me the letters that 
told of her treachery, told me lightly that it was he who had 
robbed me of her, as he had robbed me of everything else. And 
then I saw it all again—the quarrel, that mad deed, the cavern, 
and, O God! that ghastly, hideous vision! And I was alone— 
alone in that fearful abode of death, alone with my own evil 
conscience, and the recollection of that awful apparition. My 
one terror was that it might reappear. The very thought of it 
made me shrink and shudder like a palsied man. I lay there 
on the slimy ground, with foul crawling things creeping over 
face and limbs, not daring to move lest I should see the red light 
of those chastly eyes claring, glaring, glaring down on me from 
the darkness. How long I remained thus I know not. It may 
have been liours, it may have been days; to me it was but one 
long, unchanging, eternal night. I knew that I could not live 
long so; that even if my brain did not give way under the 
torture I must soon die of terror, At last I forced myself, by a 
desperate effort of will, to rise and stand, but I turned sick and 
giddy at the thought of the awful abyss upon which I might 
be standing, and into which one single step might at any moment 
plunge me. I[ knelt down again, and crawled along on my 
hands and knees, feeling every inch of the ground as I went, 
until I came to the edge of the pit, and heard the black torrent 
of the river roaring and hissing sullenly below. Once the wish 










































HAUNTED! 


to throw myself over, and so end my misery, crossed my mind, 
but the thought of the unknown horrors which might be waiting 
for me in that hideous gulf made me shrink back again. And 
then I recollected that I had a small box of wax matches in 
my pocket. I pulled it out, and with eager, trembling fingers 
opened it. There was only one left, but I felt that to see a 
light even for some few seconds w ould be an inexpressible relief. 
It would at least assure me that I still retained my sight, for 
I was haunted by an ever-recurring dread that I had lost it 
for ever. I struck the match and glanced tremblingly around. 
Horrible as was the midnight blackness that enshrouded me, the 
momentary gleam was still more horrible. Im the darkness 
all was hidden, and there were no dim outlines and shadowy 
figures to terrify the imagination. As I looked around in the 
dim light of the taper, the limestone rocks and stalactites that 
hung about me took form and shape hideous beyond all descrip- 
tion. Sheeted corpses and fleshless skeletons stretched white 
bony arms as if to seize me in their ghastly embraces. Strange 
beasts and reptiles seemed to glare from every side, and I beheld, 
or thought I beheld, red eyes of flame, which so burnt into my 
very soul, that I flung the tiny taper away, and buried my 
hands in my face to shut out the awful vision, And then the 
wind arose and howled and shrieked in the vast abysses, and 
below me I heard the hollow rush and roar of the angry waters, 
leaping against the slimy banks, as though impatient ‘at being 
balked of their prey, so that I was seized with a sudden terror 
lest I might slip and fall into that watery hell, and I crawled 
back again with clammy limbs and parched lips. And ever in 
my mind there was the dread lest that awful vision should re- 
appear; and ever [I was rent and torn by the most terrible 
remorse that ever racked a human soul. At last I fell into a 
dream-haunted slumber, but, O God, what an awakening! What 
aroused me I knew not, but when I opened my eyes I saw a 
lurid light around, and there, right in front of me, was that 
hideous vision again—the ohastly red eyes fixed, and glaring 
down on me; the white teeth slittering like the teeth of a wild 
beast, and the hand still pointing to the wound in the breast, 
where the knife—my knife—was buried. And as I shrank back 
in horror and.dread, I saw that it was no dream, no apparition 
or brain-phantom, which wes before me. 

It was the corpse of the man I hud murdered, wet with the 
waters that had borne it from the crevice where I thrust it to the 
cave-prison where I lay. 

Yes, it was the corpse of the man I had murdered, come to 
bear witness against me. And then I heard a cry, “Good God ! 
this isa murder!” And behind me I saw standing, with white, 
horrified faces, the party of guests from the hotel, whom the 
guide was taking over the caverns. 
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I was too remorse-stricken and broken to deny my crime, nor 
would it have availed me much had I done so. To-morrow I die, 
and must face the great Judge of all, to answer before Him for 
my sins. But no hell torments can be more awful than the 
agony of those black hours, and shall they not be taken into 
account ? 

COULSON KERNAHAN. 








CONVENTIONALITY. 


Tis not religion that enslaves the mind, 

Not those high thoughts which reach a wider life, 
Nor yet the human laws which hinder strife 

Mid all the selfish objects of mankind. 

*Tis custom with its petty complex thrall 

Which cramps the liberty that makes us free, 
And rules men by so-called “society,” 

Till right and wrong seem nought, convention all. 
Were there no God, no future woe or weal, 

The world’s opinion still would make a law, 

The fancied code of which we stand in awe 

Till truth is hushed and falsity genteel. 

Let nature speak, and what thou art dare be. 

As his own thoughts let ev’ry man be free. 


I, M. ELTON. 



































SOME HISTORICAL NOVELS. 





AN interesting problem for the future historian of the century 
will be to trace the rise and progress of the English novel, 
which, commencing with the romances of Richardson and Field- 
ing, has developed into the vast literature of the present day, 
comprising under the one genus novel the various species of 
novel romantic, novel of sentiment, of character, of passion, of 
every-day life, of “ society,” the novel idyllic, sensational, mystical, 
metaphysical, and historical. In all these various types, although 
the subject and mode of treatment be distinct, the point of 
interest ought to be the character and story of one, or, at most, 
two individuals. The work should be so constructed that the 
events narrated group themselves round the central figures, and 
assist in developing the plot, or elucidating the character of 
the hero or heroine. Every personage brought on the scene, 
every incident narrated, should have some bearing on the main 
thread of the story. In the novel, as in the drama, rapidity of 
action is essential. The novelist may, it is true, trace the history 
of his characters from youth to age; but to do so he must prac- 
tically divide his story into scenes, seize on a few salient points 
or prominent episodes in the life of his hero, and pass over the 
intermediate stages in the fewest possible words, in order that the 
unity of the story may be preserved, the development of the plot 
continued unbroken, and the interest sustained throughout. 

This being so, in the historical novel the historical basis must 
be more or less slight. Unity being essential to the novel, the 
novelist cannot attempt to write history. The stage of history 
is too large for him, the number of actors is too great, their parts 
are too varied for him to introduce them all upon. his scene, and 
give to each his due prominence. All that he can do is to treat 
them as subordinate to his chief personage, and make use of them 
as subsidiary to the main plot. Sometimes it may happen, as in 
the case of Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” that authentic history furnishes 
an episode which fulfils the requirements of the novel writer; but 
usually the hero or the heroine, or perhaps both, are either purely 
imaginary, or almost unknown to history, and the authentic or 
historical element of the novel either has a secondary influence on 
their characters, or forms a distinct and comparatively unim- 
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portant episode. I will illustrate my meaning by a reference to 
Kingsley’s “Hypatia.” Little is known of Hypatia herself 
beyond the fact that she conducted a school of Neo-Platonism at 
Alexandria, corresponded with Synesius, and was murdered by 
the mob. Synesius himself and Cyril, historically more important 
personages than the leading characters of the novel, are quite 
subordinate to the main interest of the story, which lies in the 
development of Raphael’s character, and in his conversion from 
utter scepticism to Christianity through the influence of Victoria, 
who, like Raphael himself, is a creation of the author’s brain. 
Synesius is incidentally connected with Raphael, Cyril directly 
with Hypatia’s death; but this, the most prominent historical 
feature of the story, has next to nothing to do with the plot; 
if Hypatia had emigrated, or died in her bed at a ripe old age, 
the unity of the novel would not have been destroyed. 

The interest of historical, as distinct from other classes of novels, 
lies in this—that, instead of making new acquaintances in the 
characters depicted by the author, we recognise old friends, 
whom we have known under different aspects, “and about whom 
we are told something new; whether what we are told be 
historically true or not ‘is immaterial to our pleasure in the story. 
We enjoy being introduced to Queen Elizabeth, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Louis XI., Mary of Scotland, Claverhouse, Francis Drake, 
and so forth, and hearing what they have got to say in the some- 
what new circumstances in which we find them placed. Just 
as we are glad to meet in “The Virginians” the Beatrix whom 
we have known in “Esmond, —although she is a purely mythical 
character,—so we are pleased to hear the i imaginary conversation 
between Drake and Hawkins about the Armada, or between 
Mary of Scotland and her maid of honour in Lochleven Castle ; 
but the chief interest, that which distinguishes an historical 
romance from a romantic history, such as Prescott’s “ Conquest 
of Mexico,” lies, as 1 have already said, in the more or less 
fictitious story to which the historical element is subordinate. 

Stories the scene of which is laid in past times must be almost 
necessarily based on the known facts of history. An author who 
writes about his own times need make no allusion to passing 
events ; his readers can follow his train of thought and under- 
stand the situations without any reference to historical fact as a 
guide, because the story treats of contemporaneous life, and they 
are accustomed to the manners and modes of thought described 
by the author. But when he treats of past times, some historical 
basis is necessary, in order to give an air of reality to the story. 
The ideas and actions of the Covenanters in “Old Mor tality,” or 
of the English people in “ Westward Ho!” would be incompre- 
hensible to us without the historical allusions, which take us 
back in imagination to the time of which the author treats, thus 
suggesting the aims and thoughts of the characters which the 
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novel describes, and which, without some such guide, would have 
no meaning for us. 

I propose to offer here a few remarks on four writers of 
historical novels, Scott, Thackeray, Kingsley, and George Eliot, 
whose methods of treatment seem to offer some points of contrast. 

With Scott originated the historical novel. His predecessors 
had confined themselves, like Richardson, to novels of sentiment, 
or, like Miss Austen, to novels of character and society. Scott 
was the first to perceive the mine of wealth afforded by history 
to the novel- writer as the groundwork of his stories. Previous 
writers limited themselves to describing their own times, but as 
Shakespeare first impressed history into the service of the drama, 
so Scott was the first to grasp the possibilities it afforded to the 
novelist. In “ Waverley,” his first novel, he deals with histor 
tentatively ; he seems at first uncertain how far it is available for 
his purpose, and the Jacobite rising of 1745 is just introduced, and 
no more; but he soon recognises the value of his new idea. “ Rob 
Roy” is a distinctly historical character, although the incidents 
of the novel are to a great extent imaginary; in the “ Heart of 
Midlothian” the Porteous riots are described in considerable detail, 
although still merely as an episode: “Ivanhoe” introduces us 
to Richard I. and the romantic, if somewhat mythical, society of 
Sherwood Forest, and in “ Kenilworth” and “Quentin Durward ” 
we have the historical novel fully developed. 

Just as Shakespeare, in his historical plays, takes liberties with 
chronology and the facts of history, uniting various and diverse 
actions under one cause, and rejecting others which would 
interfere with the unity of the drama, so Scott disregards the 
minutiz of history, and only selects such facts as bear on his 
story, frequently altering the chronology, if the exigencies of the 
novel seem to require it. “Quentin Durward,” for instance, is 
the story of the romantic adventures of a young Scottish archer ; 
his faithfulness to his trust and bravery under difficulties, and 
his final reward in the hand of the woman he loves. In 
the first few pages of the novel Durward is enrolled in the 
Scotch Guard, which Louis maintained at Plessis les Tours. This 
involves an historical anachronism of some ten years at least, 
since at the time the story opens Plessis les Tours was not built, 
or, at any rate, Louis did not live there; but that medieval 
Gatschina, in which Louis XI. dwelt as in a prison, forms a 
dramatic and telling introduction to the story, and, therefore, 
Seott disregards the anachronism, and opens his scene with a 
sketch of the king’s life there. Again, the murder of the Bishop 
of Li¢ge by the Wild Boar of the Ardennes, so graphically 
described by Scott, did not actually occur till eight or nine 
years after the period in which the story is placed, and had 
nothing to do with the insurrection of the Liégois, with which 
Scott connects it. But the incident is introduced to bring into 
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prominence Durward’s readiness and courage, and is one link 
in the chain which connects him with Isabelle of Croye, and, 
therefore, Scott puts chronology aside, and employs the episode 
for the purposes of his story. A more serious error in this 
novel is the totally false picture it gives of Charles the 
Bold, who was by no means the ill-regulated, passionate, 
and ignorant animal he is represented, but a man of con- 
siderable culture, a patron of the Renaissance, and in every 
sense of the word a gentleman, while Louis XI., on the other 
hand, whom Scott represents as showing—sometimes at least— 
dignity and royal power, was a thorough “cad”—there is no 
other word which so well expresses his character. Commines, 
again, was not in the least the splendid knight Scott depicts 
him, but a mean and time-serving creature, totally devoid 
of any sense of honour, and ready to throw over his best 
friend and greatest benefactor at a moment’s notice, if his own 
interest pointed that way. A close examination would probably 
bring to light serious anachronisms in many, if not all, of Scott's 
historical novels; we may notice, as an instance, that at the 
time of the festivities at Kenilworth, described in the novel of 
that name, Amy Robsart had been in her grave fifteen years, and 
Raleigh, who was a contemporary of Essex, was unknown at 
court until at least five years later. 

But these inaccuracies of detail, inexcusable in an historian, 
detract little or nothing from Scott’s value as a writer of 
historical romance. The charm of his books lies in his wonderful 
imagination, in his portrayal of character, and, above all, in the 
nobility of aim and loftiness of mind which characterises his 
heroes, and especially his heroines. Jeanie Deans, for example, 
is as noble a conception as any in fiction. Flora Maclvor, Di 
Vernon, Lilias Redgauntlet, Rebecca the Jewess, and many 
others, show us what women ought to be: perfectly brave, 
patient and pure, influencing for good all with whom they come 
in contact. It is in his portraiture of women that Scott seems 
to approach Shakespeare more nearly than any other writer. In 
Shakespeare’s plays, almost without exception, the catastrophe, 
as Mr. Ruskin has pointed out, is caused by the folly, impatience, 
or sin of a man; the redemption, where such is possible, by the 
patience or courage of a woman. And it is this lofty ideal of 
female character shown in all Scott’s writings, which more than 
anything else raises him so immeasurably above the immense 
majority of English novelists as almost to class him with the 
greatest poets, Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. 

The peculiarity of “ Esmond,” the work which best illustrates 
Thackeray’s method of writing an historical novel, consists in its 
being autobiographical in form ; and the writer, accordingly, not 
only lays his scene in the time of Queen Anne, and introduces us 
to the celebrities of that period, but his language is changed to 
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that of ‘the early eighteenth-century writers. The art with 
which this is done is so perfect that it is almost imperceptible ; 
after reading a few pages, we forget that the author did not 
actually live among the scenes he describes, and habitually 
use the language he employs. Were the authorship and date of 
the work unknown, it might be read by historians as contem- 
porary letters and papers are read, to draw a knowledge of 
history from the incidental allusions as much as from the facts 
directly stated, and might be taken as a very fair specimen of 
English prose in the beginning of the last century. A book 
written as “ Esmond ” is, reproducing, not only the thoughts, but 
the language of the past, is, of course, only possible under 
certain conditions. The scene must be laid in England, and it 
must treat of a period prolific in prose literature, otherwise the 
imitation of style would be impossible; and this reproduction of 
archaic English is one of the chief points of difference between 
Thackeray and other historical novelists. In the Waverley 
novels, the barons of Richard I., the courtiers of Elizabeth, the 
Frenchmen of Louis XI., and the Swiss of the fifteenth century 
all speak the same language as the English of 1715 and 1745, 
just as Kingsley’s Elizabethans, and Alexandrians talk in the 
language of Tom Thurnall and Launcelot Smith. Had Thackeray 
written of other times or countries, he would have been compelled 
to adopt a different style, since, as I have said, such a perfect re- 
production of the past is only possible within certain well-defined 
and very narrow limits. 

The aim of the book is to show that a man can be a gentleman 
whatever be the circumstances in which he is placed. Esmond 
lives in a time conspicuous for selfishness and pettiness of aim, 
and for a low standard of morality, political and social ; but yet he 
does not yield to the evil influence by which he is surrounded, 
and his every action is that of a high-souled and high-minded 
man. Regarded as history, there is one mistake in the book, 
and that is the presence of the old Pretender in London at the 
time of Anne’s death. This has been characterised as an unneces- 
sary historical error, but the plot requires it. The yielding of 
Beatrix to the passions of the young prince is quite in accord- 
ance with her character, and the episode is brought in as the 
final blow to Esmond’s love for that ambitious and somewhat 
frail beauty, and destroys for ever the influence she once possessed 
over him. Without the story of her culpable flirtation with the 
prince,—to use no stronger term,—we should have felt uncertain 
whether Esmond’s love for her might not revive at some future 
time; but, after she is dishonoured in his sight, we feel an 
assurance that her influence is gone for ever, and that his life 
with her mother will be peaceful and undisturbed. 

As Thackeray’s personality is in the background in “ Esmond,”’ 
so Kingsley’s comes out prominently in “ Westward Ho!” In 
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every page we see the author; his love of natural beauty, 
described in some of the best passages of the book, his admiration 
of courage, honesty, and purity :— 

“ T have tried to hint to you ” [he says, summing up his description of Amyas and 
Eustace Leigh], “I have tried to hint to you two opposite sorts of men. The one 
trying to be good with all his might and main, according to certain approved 
methods and rules, which he has got by heart ; and, like a weak oarsman, feeling 
and fingering his spiritual muscles over all day, to see if they are growing. The 
other, not even knowing whether he is good or not, but just doing the right thing 
without thinking about it, as simply as a little child, because the Spirit of God is 


with him. If you canndt see the great gulf fixed between the two, I trust you will 
discover it some day.” 


That paragraph sums up Kingsley’s creed, that a man must do 
the duty which lies nearest without thought of reward or fear of 
punishment. He admired the men of the Elizabethan era, their 
courage, patriotism, spirit of adventure, and religious sincerity. 
The age was full of simple-minded heroes, such as he delights in, 
men who went with Drake to “singe the King of Spain’s beard,” 
and sailed the Spanish main or turned out to fight the Armada 
with something of the spirit of schoolboys out for a holiday. 
Such men as these, slightly idealised it may be, would, Kingsley 
thought, be a good example to our somewhat indolent and some- 


what self-questioning age, and might be employed to enforce his 
teaching. 


“Tf any one,” he says, ‘shall be startled at hearing a fine gentleman and a 
warrior like Sir Richard quote Scripture, and think Scripture also, they must be 
referred to the writings of the time; which they may read not without profit to 
themselves, if they «liscover therefrom how it was possible then for men of the 
world to be thoroughly engrained with the Gospel, and yet to be free from any 
taint of superstitious fear or false devoutness.” 


That he had a high opinion of the age, the above passage, and 
many others throughout the book, notably a short estimate of 
Elizabeth and her reign, abundantly evince. 

The historical incidents in this novel are not many. I refer to 
those generally known, as the whole of Amyas Leigh’s voyage to 
la Guayra is, I believe, historically correct. This is one of those 
cases to which reference was made at the beginning of this paper, 
in which authentic history furnishes an episode which, with 
hardly any alteration, may be turned into a novel. In this, as 
in nearly all Kingsley’s works of fiction, the love story, which in 
most novels is the centre of interest, occupies a subordinate place. 
The lové of Amyas for Rose Salterne, which appears in the early 
part of the story, soon gives place to his love for his brother and 
determination to avenge his death, which is what brings about 
the final catastrophe and consequent regeneration of Amyas. 
The book is, in fact, a very noble sermon in the form of a 
novel, on the text attributed, I believe, to the Duke of Welling- 
ton,—“ Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 

The most striking feature in George Eliot’s “ Romola” is the 
prominence given to historical detail. The reader is oppressed 
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with a sense of the profound and minute learning of the author, 
who has studied every authority bearing om her subjeet, and 
spares us not one. jot or tittle of the sum total. She writes of 
the Renaissance, and introduces profuse quotations from the 
Renaissance writers, and from the classics on which they wrote 
and commented. In her pages Quintilian, Plautus, and Horace 
jostle Luigi Pulci and Politiano ; the result is a feeling of weariness, 
and an absolute necessity for some small amount of skipping. 
Who, for instance, can read through chapter vii., which contains 
a detailed account of a squabble between Bartolommeo Scala and 
Politiano about some trumpery Latin epigram—a squabble totally 
without bearing on the plot of the story—without entering into 
the feelings of Macaulay’s convict, who preferred the galleys to 
Guicciardini? The long conversations in the barber’s shop, 
bristling with allusions to current events, and sentenees in 
Italian, duly explained and translated in foot-notes, are to most 
readers simply tedious. Gladly would we spare some of the 
learning and scholarlike accuracy for the sake of a little lightness 
of touch and rapidity of action. There is no spontaneity, no 
freshness. Current events are laboriously explained, instead of 
being allowed to explain themselves in the course of the story. 
We hear too much about persons whose actions and thoughts 
have no particular bearing on the development of the plot or of 
the principal characters ; in a word, the personality of the author 
overwhelms that of the creations of her brain, and thrusts itself 
upon the reader at every page. 

The story is one which might, with the slightest possible 
variations, have been adapted to any given period. The chief 
interest turns on Tito’s conduct to his adoptive father, and his 
gradual ruin, of which his over-facile temperament is the cause. 
Romola exercises no influence over him for good, and is barely 
saved from a step which would have been her moral destruction. 
The character of Romola seems, in fact, a false conception. A 
woman so noble and high-minded as she is represented to be 
would have seen through Tito Melema in an instant, just as 
Bernardo del Nero or Piero di Cosimo did ; either Tito’s duplicity 
should have appeared later, or Romola should have detected it at 
once. The episode of the contadina Tessa, too, has little or 
nothing to do with the main thread of the story. Tito, before 
meeting with her, had already started on the downward path ; 
his relations with the peasant girl illustrate his want of moral 
strength and duplicity of nature, but do not affect the develop- 
ment of his character; while as regards Romola, she does not 
hear of Tessa’s existence until the story is practically ended, 
and neither influences nor is influenced by her. But the con- 
trasted types of womanhood, one lofty-minded and iutellectual, 
the other a pretty animal, are to be found in most of the 
novels of George Eliot. They appear, in a slightly varied dress, 
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in the persons of Hetty and Dinah, of Celia and Dorothea, of 
Gwendoline and Miriam; and in the novel before us the raison 
Vétre of Tessa is certainly not apparent. Romola’s love for 
Tito is one of the chief flaws of the book. We are told that 
he was very beautiful and good-natured, but that is all; and a 
woman really endowed with the nobility of character attributed 
to Romola, would not be captivated merely by a handsome face. 
She must have instinctively felt that her own nature was far 
stronger and finer than that of Melema, and could never have 
been attracted for more than a moment by such a man. ‘This 
novel, in fact, bears the same relation to a novel of Scott’s as 
a Dutch picture does to one by Turner. The one gives with 
minute and laborious accuracy a crowd of uninteresting details, 
resulting in more or less of tedium and weariness; the other 
disregards unnecessary minutize, and produces a work which is 
a joy for ever. 

Much might yet be said, not only about the works mentioned 
in this paper, but about those by other authors. No allusion has 
been made, for instance, to the historical novels of Bulwer 
Lytton, or, among living writers, to those of Mr. Walter Besant 
and Miss Wallis, which are, perhaps, the most noteworthy that 
have lately appeared. Want of space, however, compels me to 
bring these remarks to a close, which I do in the hope of con- 


tinuing them at some future time, should an opportunity present 
itself. 


































ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON : 
HIS STYLE AND HIS THOUGHT. 


BY WILLIAM ARCHER, 


“ Werde nur nicht emphatisch ! ’’—//e/ne. 


WE hear much in these days of an occult literary virtue yclept 
style; which term, by a figurative process whose name I forget, 
has come to include within its content the idea of excellence. 
When we say of So-and-So, “ He has a voice,” we imply that his 
organ is good, though the phrase, taken literally, would refer to 
the raven as well as to the nightingale. Similarly, when we say 
of Mr. R. L. Stevenson that he has style, we claim for him a 
certain measure, at least, of excellence in ‘English composition, 
forgetting for the nonce that the same thing may be said of Jeremy 
Bentham or Oliver Cromwell. Perhaps, if we reflect, we shall 
admit that there is more reason for this conventional ellipsis in 
the case of style than in most other cases, for the peculiar quality 
of any stylist (to use a convenient barbarism) is more easily un- 
derstood than expressed. What shall we say, to take the instance 
before us, of Mr. Stevenson’s style? To call it good is meaning- 
lessly vague ; to call it light is ambiguous ; to call it scholarly is 
misleading ; to call it solid is false. We say of him briefly, “ He 
has style,” ‘and leave ever y one to find in the phrase the precise 
shade of meaning resultant from his literary taste in general, and 
his knowledge of Mr. Stevenson in particular. 

What, then, is style ?— the style, that is, which makes literature ? 
He has it not who writes orammatically, for is it not one of 
the marks of the stylist that he can on occasion rise superior to 
grammar? Nor will mere logic serve his turn, though this seems 
to be the opinion of Mr. Herbert Spencer. A fact or a reflection 
may be presented to the reader so that each concept shall enter 
his mind in its natural order, so that there shall be no friction, no 
waste, no needless mental wear and tear, and yet we shall say of 
the writer, “ He is a good craftsman, but no artist.” Here we are 
approaching the secret. Literary style is an added grace, a supere- 
rogatory strength, over and above what is demanded by the mere 
logic of expression. It is the result of the writer’s individual 
sense of beauty and power in the collocation of words; and so 
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far, but so far only, was Buffon right in saying, “ Le style est 
homme méme.” Careful training may enable any man to express 
himself as clearly as Mr. Herbért Spencer on any subject on which 
he is capable of thinking clearly ; but no amount of training will 
teach him to give a sentence an epigrammatic barb, or a musical 
cadence. The stylist often attains his effects by purposely disre- 
garding that economy of the reader’s attention which Mr. Spencer 
quite justly asserts to be the cardinal law of composition. Quam 
multa! quam paucis! is indeed the description of a good ex- 
pository style, but in pure literature we often find beauty in 
redundancy, strength in pleonasm, charm in garrulity. Whena 
writer has the art of keeping our attention ‘delightfully on the 
strain, we do not ask him to spare it. Which of Mr. Spencer's 
canons has not Charles Lamb, for instance, honoured in the breach 
rather than in the observance? Yet in naming Charles Lamb 
have we not named a master of literary, as opposed to expository 
or scientific, style ? 

“Buffon,” says Heine, “remarked that the style is the man 
himself. Villemain is the living contradiction of this axiom ; his 
style is pleasing, well-bred, and polished.” The style need not 
truly proclaim the man, but it infallibly announces the artist, or, 
in other words, one side, and often a subsidiary and incongruous 
side, of the character as a whole. It might even be maintained 
that style in this its most modern sense is generally an affectation.* 
Where the natural man would express himself as flatly as a 
Times leader, the stylist seeks for an Elizabethan echo, a touch 
of Augustan quaintness, or some other characteristic turn which 
shall relieve the dead level of commonplace correctness. He is 
not content, to use Swift’s definition, with “ proper words in 
proper places ” ; he must needs have a surprisingly right word in 
a convincingly right place. Not a clause but shall contain some 
word or phrase which breathes around a delicate aroma of asso- 
ciations. Of direct quotation he is sparing, but he revels in subtle 
allusions, impalpable save to readers of his own grade of culture. 
Here he delights with a studied artlessness, there with an elabo- 
rate antithesis, a humorously verbose cireumlocution, or an 
audaciously descriptive exaggeration. The new science of phi- 
lology has greatly modified our conception of style, and opened to 
us a whole series of novel effects. Our art of expression has 
become, in a word, self-conscious. We are euphuists of a purer 
taste. 

In the front rank of our new school of stylists, Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson holds an undisputed place. He is a modern of 

* Note, for instance, the eighteenth-century quaintness which Mr. Stevenson 
introduces into his * Inland Voyage,” and “ Tre avels with a Donkey, by the typo- 
graphical trick of italicising proper names. “ This Pic de Finiel,” he says . - . 


“which .... in clear weather commands a view over all lower L anguedoc to the 


Mediterranean Sea.’ How pretty is this Mediterranean Sea !—but at the same 
time how affected ! 
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the moderns both in his alert self-consciousness and in the parti- 
cular artistic ideal which he proposes to himself. He is popular, 
not, perhaps, with that puff-bred vogue which draws elbowing 
crowds to Mudie’s counters, but with the better popularity which 
makes his books familiar to the shelves of all who love literature 
for its own sake. Now, to love literature for its own sake implies 
a mental habit, which is, perhaps happily, unknown to the many, 
even to the educated many. To be less concerned about what a 
man says than how he says it is unutilitarian, unprogressive, not 
to say reactionary ; for the world is not to be regenerated by a 
nice arrangement of epithets. Mr. Stevenson, however, is not 
only philosophically content, but deliberately resolved, that his 
readers shall look first to his manner, and only in the second place 
to his matter. He has committed himself to the explicit assertion 
that “there is indeed only one merit worth considering in a man 
of letters—that he should write well; and only one damning 
fault—that he should write ill.” Shakespeare is not more uncon- 
cerned about the advancement of humanity. As we shall see 
in the sequel, Mr. Stevenson sometimes inclines to the opinion 
that an ardent reformer is, as Charles Reade said cf a flippant 
novelist, “impertinent to his Creator.’ He professes himself an 
artist in words, and thinks only those thoughts, tells none but 
those tales, paints those pictures alone, which adapt themselves 
to his peculiar manner. An impressionist on occasion, he is 
always an expressionist. 

There are fashions in style as in everything else, and, for the 
moment, we are all agreed that the one ereat saving grace is 
' lightness of touch.” Of this virtue Mr. Stevenson is the 
accomplished model. He keeps it always before his eyes, and 
cultivates in everything a buoyant, staccato, touch-and-go 
elasticity. In description he jots effects rather than composes 
pictures. He has a Dickens-like knack of giving life and 
motion to objects the most inanimate. Take, for instance, his 
thumb-nail sketch of Noyon Cathedral : 


* I have seldom looked on the east end of a church with more complete sympathy. 
As it flanges out in three wide terraces, and settles down broadly on the earth, it 
looks like the poop of some great old battle-ship. Hollow-backed buttresses carry 

vases which figure for the stern lanterns. There is a roll in the ground, and the 

towers just appear above the pitch of the roof, as though the good ship were bowing 
lazily over an Atlantic swell. At any moment it might be a hundred feet away 
from you, climbing the next billow. At any moment a window might open, and 
some old admiral thrust forth a cocked hat and proceed to take an observation.” 


Then follow some reflections upon the disappearance of old 
admirals and the persistence of old cathedrals—reflections whose 
precise bearing is scarcely apparent, but whose lightness of touch 
is unmistakable. Three words in this passage are very 
characteristic of Mr. Stevenson. There is a whole picture in 
the phrase “ bowing lazily ” applied to an old line-of-battle-ship. 
The words are obvious enough; but it is a mark of the right 
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word that it seems obvious when once it has been put in the 
right place. “ Flanges,” again, is full of descriptive force. Few 
readers, probably, can define its meaning—after some study of 
dictionaries I, for one, am by no means clear on the point—and 
if Mr. Stevenson himself understands it precisely that is probably 
an accidental result of his engineer descent; but everyone can 
feel what Mr. Stevenson intends to express by it, and can feel, 
too, that it vividly suggests the object in question. 

That Mr. Stevenson is by no means incapable of more 
sustained description, let such a passage as that on the 
Californian Sea-Fogs bear witness. Yet even here he records 
a phenomenon rather than describes a scene. By instinct or 
design he eschews those subjects which demand constructive 
patience in their describer. It is in touches like the following 
that he excels—touches which, “light” as they are, seem to 
quicken the imagination, and pass into the reader's store of 
remembered experiences :— 

‘“T have never seen such a night. It seemed to throw calumny in the teeth of 
all the painters that ever dabbled in starlight. The sky itself was of a ruddy, 
powerful, nameless, changing colour, dark and glossy like a se rpent’s back. The 
stars, by ‘innumerable millions, stuck boldly forth like lamps. The milky way was 
bright, like a moon-lit cloud; half heaven seemed milky way. The greater 
luminaries shone each more clearly than a winter’s moon. Their light was dyed 
in every sort of colour—red, like fire ; blue, like steel ; green, like the tracks of 
sunset ; and so sharply did each stand forth in its own lustre that there was no 
appearance of that flat, star-spangled arch we know so well in pictures, but all the 
hollow of heaven was one chaos of contesting luminaries—a hurly-burly of stars. 
Against this the hills and rugged tree-tops stood out redly dark.”’ 





Is there not a magnetism in the lightness of this touch ? 

In character-drawing, or rather sketching, Mr. Stevenson's 
effort is the same. Here he forswears analysis as in description 
he has forsworn synthesis. A few crisp, clean strokes and a 
wash of transparent colour, and the oddity stands before us as 
though fresh from the pencil of Mr. Caldecott. For Mr. 
Stevenson’s characters are all oddities. It is to the quaintly 
abnormal that this method of presentation applies. To draw 
the normal, to make a revelation of the commonplace, is a task 
which demands insight quite other than Mr. Stevenson’s, labour 
quite foreign to his scheme. Richardson knew nothing of 
lightness of touch; it was at some sacrifice of this supreme 
quality that George Eliot made Rosamond Vincy live not only 
as a phantasm before the mind’s s eye, but as a piece of flesh and 
blood, solid in three dimensions, to whose reality every fibre of 
our moral being bears witness with a thrill. All Mr. Stevenson’s 
personages have hitherto been either wayside silhouettes taken 
in the course of his wanderings, or figures invented to help out 
the action of tales whose very essence lies in their unreality. 
“Long John Silver” is perhaps his most sustained effort in 
character -drawing, brilliantly successful as far as vividness of 
presentation is concerned, but conceived outside of all observation, 
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a creature of tradition, a sort of nautical were-wolf. To apply 
analysis to such a character would merely be to let out the 
sawdust. 

As a narrator Mr. Stevenson marks the reaction against the 

reigning ethical school. He has somewhere given in his adhesion 
to a widespread heresy which proclaims narrative to be the 
consummate literary form, from which all others have been 
evolved, towards which, in their turn, they all tend. Put it never 
so speciously, this theory resolves itself in the last analysis into 
an assertion that incident is more important than character, action 
than motive, the phenomenon than the underlying cause; yet 
Mr. Stevenson explains, if he does not justify, the faith that is in 
him, by proving himself endowed in a high degree with the gift 
of mere story-telling. Here again the last word of his secret is 
lightness of touch. ” He plunges into the midst of things. He is 
direct, rapid, objective. His characters have always their five 
senses about them, to record those minutely trivial impressions 
which, by their very unexpectedness, lend an air of reality to a 
scene. Who can forget the tap-tap-tap of the blind man’s stick 
on the frosty road, in the opening scene of “Treasure Island” 
If Mr. Stevenson has a leaning towards the horrible, he etaiie 
his horrors frankly, not crudely. As an inventor and interweaver 
of incidents he has the great advantage of not being over- 
particular in making them dovetail, but feeling with a just 
instinct what the reader will demand to know clearly, what he 
will be content to accept without explanation. His chief efforts 
in fiction having hitherto been parodies, so to speak, of antiquated 
narrative forms,—the eastern tale and the romance of piracy—he 
has been able to throw a veil of light humour over their mere 
sensationalism, which we miss in such a story as “ The Pavilion on 
the Links.” Here he is on the confines of the penny-dreadful, or 
rather over the border-line of the half-crown dreadful after the 
good old style of “ Tales from Blackwood.” How, in his future 
work, he may succeed in introducing the requisite seasoning of 
humorous fantasy, we need not try to guess ; but he will assur edly 
have to get it in somehow, or else to compound his fiction after a 
totally different formula. 

To protest against any tashion not positively vicious is to show 
a fussy forgetfulness of the flow of time. And indeed lightness 
of touch is in no sense a fashion to be protested against. It is 
entirely good so far as it goes ; only it may not, perhaps, go quite 
so far as its modern devotees believe. We are asked to regard it 
as the watchword of a new dispensation, consummating and 
superseding all the law and the prophets. This it assuredly is 

not. It is only one, and not the highest, of a hierarchy of virtues 
recognized wherever and whenever the art of expression has been 
cultivated. Let us isolate it, exalt it, and bow down before it as 
much as we please, since it happens to chime with our tempera- 
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ment and tone of thought; but let us not despise and reject as 
vices other qualities which have their uwn due place and function. 
The current criticism of the day opposes to its one saving grace 
a deadly sin called “ emphasis,’ conceived as the evil habit of 
gibbering barbarians without the pale of articulate-speaking 
culture. Mr. Stevenson confesses how “in a fit of horror at his 
old excess” he cut out from the first draft of his essay on Whitman 
“all the big words and emphatic passages.” Perhaps this is not 
to be regretted, since much study of Whitman might deceive the 
very elect into false emphasis; but the writer who cuts out a 
true and just emphasis simply because it is emphatic, performs 
an act, not of wise temperance, but of affectation or cowardice. 
Mr. Stevenson himself quotes from Thoreau the saying that “ no 
truth was ever expressed but with this sort of emphasis, that for 
the time there seemed to be no other”; and if this is itself an 
over-emphatic statement, it at least contains a moiety of the 
truth. Mr. Stevenson has no lack of theories to express, but his 
beliefs are not weighty enough, his truths are not true enough, to 
demand emphasis. Not that he is sceptical of them or regards 
them from Pilate’s point of view ; on the contrary, he gives them 
forth with great contidence, which may be defined as emphasis 
without enthusiasm. Occasionally he forgets himself and lets 
slip an emphatic utterance; and sometimes, be it noted, the 
emphasis is false. When he calls some page of Thoreau’s “the 
noblest and most useful passage I remember to have read in any 
modern author,” he indulgesin a hyperbole. However noble and 
useful the passage in question, such a sweeping superlative is 
essentially untenable ; unless, indeed, we suppose Mr. Stevenson’s 
memory to be very short, in which case the assertion becomes 
a mere forcible-feeble circumlocution. But such slips are rare. 
As a rule, Mr. Stevenson gossips along as lightly as need be. His 
is healthy human speech, sane and self-contained. We can listen 
to it long without either irritation or tedium, until suddenly there 
vibrates across our memory an echo of some other utterance 
compared with which this light-flowing discourse “is as moonlight 
unto sunlight, is as water unto wine.” Then we reflect that there 
is a time for everything ; a time for lightness and a time for 
emphasis ; a time for speech and a time for song; a time for 
rippling melody and a time for rich-woven, deep-toned harmony ; 
and we remember that in English prose there is room for all these 
different forms of strength and beauty. Lightness of touch is 
good, but so are power and passion and multitudinous iusic. 
The countr ymen of Milton need not sneer at majesty of rhetoric; 
the contemporaries of Ruskin should know that subtlety and 
splendour may go hand in hand. 
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Il. 


“ The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Stevenson. 

WHEN we come to look at Mr. Stevenson as a teacher, we find 
that in his case, at least, the style is the man himself. He may 
possibly deny at the outset that he is, or aspires to be, a teacher, 
and, in fact, the process of teaching implies in the popular concep- 
tion a certain emphasis, foreign, by our hypothesis, to Mr. Steven- 
son’s manner. But every writer, unless his paper-staining be so 
futile as to constitute a positive social misdemeanour, has a 
message to deliver, or at least some echo or semblance of a message. 
Let us say, then, that on examining the message which Mr. Steven- 
son makes it his business to promulgate, we find that his style 
chimes with his philosophy as the cantering anapeests of “ Bonnie 
Dundee ” chime with its martial spirit; for is not the ever-recurr- 
ing burden of Mr. Stevenson’s wisdom an exhortation to cultivate 
lightness of touch upon the chords of life ? 

“] wish sincerely,” he says, “for it would have saved me much 
trouble, that there had been some one to put me in a good heart 
about life when I was younger; to tell me how dangers are most 
portentous on a distant sight ; and how the good in a man’s spirit 
will not suffer itself to be overlaid, and rarely or never deserts 
him in the hour of need.” And again:—“ A happy man or 
woman is a better thing to find than a five-pound note. ... We 
need not care whether they could prove the forty-seventh propo- 
sition ; they do a better thing that, they practically demonstrate 
the great Theorem of the Liveableness of Life.” This is the 
theorem to the demonstration of which all Mr. Stevenson’s 
writings are devoted. He is, in a word, an aggressive optimist, 
than whom, to some of us, there can scarcely be a more bewilder- 
ing phenomenon. 

The commonplace optimism, which has its basis in stupidity, is 
by no means bewildering, however pathetic. It is, moreover, the 
only genuine article, for the optimism which knows its own name, 
which has become self-conscious and _ self-assertive is already 
tinctured with its opposite. So soon as we go about to persuade 
ourselves that life is worth living, we have left our coign ot 
vantage in crass, inert, unreasoning habit. In excusing life we 
accuse it; and what is bewildering is that a mind so acute as Mr. 
Stevenson’s should fail to perceive this. We are either arguing 
about words, or pitting mutually destructive experiences against 
each other, and in either case admitting that existence does not 
carry its own justification. We bring forward elaborate pleas in 
mitigation of sentence, and then toss our caps and huzza as though 
we had secured a triumphant acquittal. Having proved that 
things might be worse, we pass at one bound to the corollary that 
they could not be better. 
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Mr. Stevenson—and this is the key to the enigma—is an artist 
in life as he is in words. From a hundred hints and half-con- 
fessions in his writings, we learn that he has, at an early period, 
formed for himself a sort of eclectic stoic-epicurean ideal, and that 
he considers himself to have been at least moderately successful 
in carving his life in accordance with that ideal. He has deter- 
mined to be, and has been, “a man, acting on his own instincts, 
keeping in his own shape that God made him in ; and not a mere 
crank in the social engine-house, welded on principles that he 
does not understand, and for purposes that he does not care for.” 
These are his own words, not, of course, applied directly to him- 
self, but evidently describing a personal ideal. Hence his keen 
sympathy with Thoreau and Whitman, two brother-artists in life, 
though each with a somewhat different technical method. Hence 
his denunciation of the commercial spirit, which forgets that money 
has to be bought at the expense of life, and can be paid for at 
infinitely more than its worth. Hence his apologies for idlers, 
his eulogies of the state in which “ the great wheels of intelligence 
turn idly in the head, like fly-wheels, grinding no grist.” Hence, 
too, the exactness with which his style corresponds with his 
character ; for the style, as we have seen, always reveals the artist 
in a man’s nature, and Mr. Stevenson is all artist. 

As half the pleasure of art lies in the sense of difficulty over- 
come, in the feeling of power to combine, mould, or carve the most 
obstinate materials in obedience to the plastic will, so the artist 
in life finds a not unnatural pleasure in the very hardness of the 
substance with which he has to deal. The sculptor loves the 
cold, hard marble, because he knows that out of it he can create 
delicate forms, shadows and surfaces, which would be unattainable 
in sandstone or soapstone. Moreover, the sense of exclusive 
possession adds zest a hundredfold to the pleasure arising from 
mere skill. If the art of carving statues were “as easy as lying,” 
or even if, like carpentering, it covld be learned by every one with 
moderate perseverence, how little should we envy Phidias, and 
how little would Phidias himself glory in his calling! It is the 
nature of man to take pride in his fortuitous advantages, the 
beauty and genius which raise him above his fellows by no merit 
of his own, rather than in the personal qualities of temperance, 
industry, and so forth, whereby he has retained his beauty and 
developed a genius which would otherwise have lain fallow. In 
the same way, if all men were, or could be, artists in life, the 
“ Art of Living” (thus Mr. Stevenson styles it in so many words) 
would afford much less gratification to its professors. All the 
qualities which constitute the artist in life—-and some of them are 
suspiciously like mental limitations—are born with him. The 
opportunities for their cultivation and development almost always 
exist independently of any effort or volition on his part. Never- 
theless—or perhaps we should rather say on that very account— 
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he glories in them with a sense of personal merit, and regards 
with contemptuous wonder the thousand would-be artists or 
bunglers who minister by contrast to his sense of mastery, and 
the million no-artists but toilers and sufferers in the depths who 
render possible his free art-life upon the heights. “Times change,” 
says Mr. Stevenson, “opinions vary to their opposite, and still 
this world appears a brave gymnasium, full of sea-bathing, and 
horse-exercise, and bracing manly virtues.” There are some 
people on whom even sea- -bathing and horse-exercise are apt to 
pall, and who fail to find a joy for ever in the practice of manly 
virtue ; these, let us admit for the sake of the argument, are 
despicable persons, unworthy of regard. But what of those whose 
wishes are their only horses, who know more of sweat-baths than 
of sea-baths, and who are shut out from the exercise of any manly 
virtue, save that of renunciation? They, too, demonstrate the 
theorem of the liveableness of life, and that much more con- 
clusively than the “happy man or woman” who affords Mr. 
Stevenson more gratification than a five-pound note. The 
happiness must be temporary, for under the best of circumstances 
it tends to wear itself out ; the misery may be permanent, since it 
has no inherent tendency to decrease. If, then, the cancer-eaten 
pauper is as tenacious of existence as the horse-riding, sea-bathing, 
virtuous athlete, is not he the true proof positive of the liveable- 
ness of life, which simply means the tenacity of our earliest, most 
mechanical habit ? It is not Apollo-Goethe but Prometheus-Heine 
who demonstrates the liveableness of life. 

“Although it” [“ An Inland Voyage ”] “runs to considerably 
upwards of two hundred pages,’ says Mr. Stevenson in his 
preface to that delightful book, “it contains not a single reference 
to the imbecility of God’s universe, nor so much as a single hint 
that I could have made a better one myself.” It is a characteristic 
of such optimism as Mr. Stevenson’s to do homage to God in 
capitals and italics, while refraining from any too curious 
consideration as to what is meant by that convenient term. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold expresses himself grateful to the Eternal- 
not-ourselves “for the boon of this glorious world to be righteous 
in.” For “to be righteous in” read “ to go canoeing in,” and you 
have Mr. Stevenson’s doxology. It is hard to say which formula 
is the more aptly designed to make the very angels—laugh. 

Mr. Stevenson has a perfect right to practise and take pleasure 
in the Art of Life, and to celebrate the efficacy of his methods. 
There are men who come beaming and rosy-gilled from a seven- 
o'clock cold shower-bath in mid-J anuary, and proclaim winter 
to be the only school of bracing manly virtue. For once in a 
way it is pleasant, and even instructive, to listen to them ; but 
when they go about professing that the whole philosophy of life 
is summed up in the word “ shower-bath,’ and hinting that 
whoever cannot procure or endure a morning douche must be a 
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Philistine or a dullard, we begin to find their pose irritating, and 
to wonder whether a turn of rheumatic fever might not leave 
them wiser, if sadder, men. For aggressive optimism, let Mr. 
Stevenson remember, is just as distinctly a pose as Wertherism, 
or Byronism, or Heine-ism, or Musset-ism, and is in the long run 
quite as offensive. It has not even the title to respect possessed 
by that idealism which, in George Eliot’s phrase, is actively 
“meliorist”” in the present, and optimist as regards the future. 
Granted certain conditions of purse and physique a man may 
easily get hold of the half-truth that from an athletico-zsthetic 
point of view this is a reasonably satisfactory world; but when 
we find him confidently propounding this as the whole truth, and 
going on his way with an “Allah bismillah!” in athletico- 
sesthetic content, it is charitable to suspect him of affectation, 
since the only alternative would be to accuse him of egoistic 
callousness. 

“Tt is not at all a strong thing,” so Mr. Stevenson philosophizes, 
‘to put one’s reliance upon logic; and our own logic particularly 
for it is generally wrong. We never know where we are to end 
if once we begin following words and doctors. There is an up- 
right stock in a man’s heart that is trustier than any syllogism ; 
and the eyes and the sympathies and appetites know a thing or 
two that have never yet been stated in controversy.” It would 
be hard to find in an equally small space a more flourishing crop 
of sophisms. Because the compass does not always point true, 
we are to throw it overboard, and trust to the good old rule which 
recommends us to follow our nose. It is the function of logic, 
though Mr. Stevenson evidently does not know it, to teach us 
when we are arguing about words and confuting our opponents 
by disproving what they never asserted. But Mr. Stevenson’s 
disdain is not really directed against logic in the scholastic sense 
of the word; he uses it, consciously or unconsciously, as a 
synonym for science ; and in so doing he formally chooses his side 
in the great strife which is dividing the world. It is becoming 
clearer every day that this fundamental difference must absorb 
and sum up all other ditierences of human opinion, and that the 
antagonistic factions, whether in politics, religion, literature, or 
art, will soon be found to resolve themselves into two great parties, 
whom we may call, for the moment, scientists and anti-scientists. 
The former are those who accept loyally and consistently the 
belief that the success and at least the relative happiness of the 
human race, depends upon its knowledge and observance of the 
vast system of natural laws, mental as well as physical, which is 
being gradually revealed to us; the latter are those who reject 
this faith, and take their stand on supernaturalism, pure inert 
egoism, or (as in Mr. Stevenson's case) on a form of opinion which 
puts its trust in “the eyes and the sympathies and appetites, ” 
and may be called happy-go-lucky-ism. On the ground that 
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“we never know where we are to end if once we begin following 
words” (for “words” please read “ideas”), they spend their 
strength in the vain endeavour to remain where they are. Vain 
indeed ! for the only choice is between stumbling onward in the 
darkness, and marching forward in the light. It is sad to find a 
man of Mr. Stevenson’s genial talent posing as a wilfully blind 
leader of the blind. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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CRADLE AND SPADE. 


BY WILLIAM SIME, AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL,” 
“THE RED ROUTE.” 


CHAPTER LV. 


A CLUE. 


‘THE return of Joseph to Ruddersdale set up a good deal of talk. 


He was, at the outset, supposed to be somebody of very great 
consequence, especially when Leslie took him up. Then Leslie 
dropped him, and he was regarded as less than nothing at all. 
He went to the diggings, and people thought he was “ cracked.” 
He returned to fish, and they said he was “a poor creature.” It 
took some time for public opinion to crystallize ; the basis of the 
village conviction about all public matters resting in the private 
room of the Duke’s Arms. The doctor and the local attorney 
took the lead in forming it, the doctor, who was mostly inside his 
gig, gathering his opinions as he went along from those who had 
time for observation. The attorney, a small imitator of Leslie, 
who was to him as the Lord President to the usher who 
announced little police truths, judged that Nixon was “a born 
fool.” And if a young advocate will sit upon the beach of a 
north sea, with a sou’-wester on his head, helping to mend nets, 
while a girl from a little village inn stands looking on making 
observations, he must take the consequences. A fool he certainly 
is to the wise-acre who has his office to go to, for which there 
is no business, but inside which he can cultivate the awful 
manner of a man of affairs, mysterious, pompous, great. Nixon, 
trying to mend a net, was much more busily engaged than the 
little attorney chewing his quill and passing his hand through 
his hair at the open window overlooking the Square. But such 
is life! The idle vagabond who cultivates the air of affairs is 
likely to come off with honours where the industrious lounger 
who conveys the impression of lounging in his backbone will 
be set down and treated as—nobody. His consolation ought to 
if he is really industrious, that no reputation at all is better, 
a great deal, than the reputation for fuss. And, indeed, Nixon 
troubled himself very little about the matter. Elspeth had 
convinced him that his fishing was a fine thing for the people. 
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Where, previously, one boat went out, five went out now. They 
all fished, and brought to the beach their spoil, and Nixon liked 
to feel that he was doing his own folk a service. Besides, he was 
making money. He paid Nancy’s bill out of the seals, and he 
had plenty of silver in his pocket, the result of codling, flukes, 
and what not. It was an odd sort of industry. When his boat 
came to shore all the fish were thrown on the beach, divided 
into three lots, one lot for the skipper, another for himself, a 
third for the other occupant of the boat. Then a neutral party 
turned his back upon a stone, with three pebbles on it, while 
each pebble was cast to a lot of fish, naming the owner of the 
lot as the pebble was cast. The advocate could not help feeling 
that a great deal of useless sympathy was thrown away upon 
the men of these shores. If the Leslies would only give them 
fair play, so that they might realise their industry, the rule of 
the sea was pleasant, the fishing was pretty steady; it was, to 
him, a great improvement upon a wig and stuff and the jeering 
of smart ones who had fathers or fathers-in-law in the law, briefs 
to give them and money to pay for poor pleading. He positively 
liked being a fisherman, liked it with the positive prospect of 
abandoning it when he was tired of it. 

Fishing, however, is not without incidents, and one of these 
occurred to Nixon’s boat one evening while they were engaged 
in drawing their lines. They had gone further out than usual. 
The shore line was blue and hazy, the uplands below Ruddersdale 
looking like smoke which had settled and had no intention of 
ascending. The solitary rocks, known by the name of “ Stacks,” 
to the north, showed out with photographic clearness against the 
higher ridge of land which flanked them. The sea was still, easy, 
and had no appearance of treachery about it. The boat was 
rocking over a sandbank, and Nixon, the skipper, and the other 
man were hard at work on the same side bringing up their lines. 
It was not a fisherman-like attitude ; but the evening was calm. 
There was hardly a puff of wind. The sky was blue, and the 
water itself had the soft appearance of being the sort of material 
that a man might lay himself down on and recline on, as if it 
were a grassy bank. Two or three times, however, a bump at 
the outermost side made Nixon look round, when it was followed 
by a splash of water. He took assurance immediately from the 
faces of his comrades and resumed his fishing, though he had a 
slight feeling of danger, for the mast stood at his elbow, and the 
sail was half-hoisted. Suddenly there came a bump that deter- 
mined the question. The skipper had an enormous ling on his 
line. He leant over to give him plenty of room. His comrade 
leant over to see the fish. Nixon leant over because he had 
brought off all the contents of his hooks. He forgot the sea. He 
saw the blue shore-line; he was vaguely aware of the “Stacks” ; 
he thought the water, so gentle in its undulations from the 
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German Ocean, would be very nice to bathe in. The ling was 
brought up to the edge of the boat ; all three put there heads 
down to see it, and a moment afterwards the boat had gone over, 
with the impact of a wave from behind. Between the moment 
of looking at the ling and the choking sensation of being beneath 
the sea with a damp clinging cloth enclosing him, there was not 
half a minute. 

Nixon had got into the water beneath the boat, and his arms 
and legs were entangled in the sail. To have remained there was 
to have been choked. He opened his eyes beneath the water, 
saw nothing, and feeling a choking sensation at his throat, he 
kicked vehemently, dived downwards, rose some yards from the 
boat, saw it bottom upwards, two pairs of hands clinging to the 
keel, and everything going on all round about as if the ling were 
caught and the fishermen contented. He was aware of the sky, 
blue and fair, with a few winking stars above him. He half saw 
the shore. He felt the slow roll of the German Ocean.; then he 
began to know that his boots were heavy as lead, that his clothes 
clung to him, that he would sink if he had no support; after 
which he made a couple of strokes to the upturned boat and 
thrust himself on it, his hand clutching the hand of the skipper 
on the other side. The skipper did not ; speak ; he only tightened 
his grasp. His henchman did not speak ; he only oulped when 
the boat swung over to Nixon’s side, after he made the grasp. 

“ Peter!” gasped Nixon, “ Peter !” 

“ Ay, man. 

“Can’t we right her ?” 

The henchman, hoisting himself on the elevated side of the 
boat, said, — 

“ Yes, if ye sweem round.” 

“T can’t get my boots off,” said Nixon. 

The waves from the German Ocean came in on them, large, 
rotund, unimpassioned, making no fuss about it. There was no 
evident intention on the part of the sea to drown them, yet the 
suddenly capsized boat rose and fell, fell and descended in a 
leaden, hopeless style, which gave no hope to Nixon. : 

“Peter,” he cried; “if I swim round, and the three of us on 
the same side pull the keel, she’ll right.” 

“ There’s the sail,” said Peter; “I feel it at my feet.” 

“Keep your feet out of it. I'll get my boots off and dive and 
try to bring the mast out and set the sail adrift—mast and sail.” 

He clung to the keel with one hand and with the other got 
a boot partially off; but the rollers came in, gentle, strong, 
insinuating, and the boat rose and fell, and there were groans 
from the shore side of it, and the hands seemed to tighten their 
grasp. Notwithstanding, Nixon laboured at his boot, got it off, 
dived, found his head in “contact with a clinging mass of sail, freed 
himself, and came up on the side where skipper and henchman 
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were ,clinging. He had his leg on the mast; he swung himself 
up, and with his right hand gripped the keel. The boat heeled, 
but did not right. Then the skipper’s hands suddenly dropped 
and he went into the water with a splash. Nixon gathered 
him up with his left arm, and he held on again. 

“Hold on, Peter,” said Nixon. “ We'll get into the tide-way 
and float nicely ashore beyond the ——” 

A bigger wave from the German Ocean than any of its pre- 
decessors dipped the boat; they all sunk together, and Nixon's 
chin hit the edge with a thump which almost bereft him of his 
senses. Peter dropped off and seemed about to sink, when 
Nixon, circling him with his arms, raised him to the keel. He 
gripped the keel and huskily began,— 

“ll drown, you'll live. You'll sweem, I'll drown.” 

“Hold up, old man,’ said Nixon, gripping his feet with his 
right leg, and strengthening the hold of his palm upon the keel, 
— the boat dipped and rolled, and rose and fell. “Don't 
et go.” 

The henchman suddenly disappeared at that point, silently, 
without a word of complaint, as if he was a sinker, destined from 
all time to go to the bottom. 

“ He’s doon,” said the skipper. 

“ Hold on,” cried Nixon. 

“T’ve naething on my mind.” 

“That's well.” 

“ Next to naething.” 

“ All right, old boy, hold on.” 

“To naething,” said Peter, leaving hold and slipping into 
the water. 

Nixon slackened an arm, got him by the hair of the head, 
raised him to the gunwales, raised his right arm to the keel, and 
fastened his fingers at the seaward side. 

“ Naething,” groaned Peter. 

“ Hold on, old fellow, they’re sure tosee us. We'll get taken off.” 

Peter put his left hand up beside his right, and the boat 
lurched downwards. It did not, however, right. 

“T'll dee,” said Peter, “an’ you'll live.” 

“Tve next to naething on my mind but this.” 

“What, man ?” 

“Ance I was paid by Leslie for bringing a bairn to land and 
: never brocht her. ‘There was nae bairn to bring. I never— 

The boat lurched again. Peter disappeared, and Nixon rose 
on a wave to find himself the sole survivor. He kicked off a 
second boot, and, with a convulsive haul, pulled himself abreast 
of the keel, got a leg over, and was safe. 

“ Ance I was paid,’ he murmured, when he felt a hand rudely 
tearing him from the keel. Then he forgot the rest. 
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CHAPTER LVI. ° 
FOLLOWING THE CLUE. 


NIxon was picked off the keel of his boat by a stranger to the 
port of Ruddersdale. But the stranger did its best for him. It 
laid him on his side among the ballast, and chafed his hands and 
feet, and tried to pour the salt water out of him. There was a 
certain amount of success too; he disgorged a large quantity of 
salt-water, and his temples being rubbed with spirits, he made 
some tremulous motions of the lower limbs, and some vital 
twitchings of the mouth. Yet he was not conscious when the 
stranger's boat touched the pier of Ruddersdale and delivered 
him up to the arms of a few loungers who had strolled there in 
lieu of anything better to do. The story was soon told of the 
capsized boat and the missing ones, and Nixon was carried 
straight to Nancy’s inn. He had begun to breathe freely by the 
time he was laid on the couch in Laggan’ sroom. Nancy bustled 
in, loosened his chest, and gave directions for hot bottles and 
what not. 

“Na, na, he wasna made to be drooned,” said the innkeeper. 

“ He'll live—ay, ye'll live,” she repeated, bending over him as 
he feebly opened his eyes to the light and made a definite move- 
ment of breathing. He shut them again feebly, and with the 
hot bottles came in Elspeth Gun. She looked at him. She had 
heard that a half-drowned man had been brought in, and her 
own sympathies with that state having been painfully awakened 
of late, she was in a condition to sympathise with a sufferer. 
She did not know it was Nixon. 

“Nancy!” cried the girl, raising her hands, clasping them, 
and becoming rather more pale than the man on the sofa. 
“ Nancy !” 

. Now, Elspeth, this is rather too bad of ye. We dinna need 
two o’ ye to be in that state thegither. We do not, indeed. 
He’s comin’ round, lassie.” 

“Oh, Nancy !” ejaculated the girl, grasping the table. 

“Come away and help me, girl,” said the old w oman, dragging 
her to Nixon’s side, and he opened his eyes again, stirred in ev ery 
limb, smiled as he wakened into a consciousness of E Ispeth. 

“ | remember,” he said feebly. 

There was a noise of voices outside the inn. People were 
waiting for news. The strange boat had gone back to the Stacks 
with three others, to tow ashore the capsized one. But there had 
been death, and death, after all, creates more subdued excitement 
than any other force in the universe. 

“Gang out and tell them,” said Nancy to a man who had 
helped to carry Nixon up. “Tell them he’s better, an’ if they'll 
haud their tongues, he'll say what he kens soon eneuch. but 
there’s twa deed, nae doot.” 
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The man went out and whispered into the ears of the nearest 
group. They were peering into the windows, and mobbing every 
chink which seemed a small mousehole, for information. There 
was quiet after the announcement. 

Elspeth hung over Nixon, cried a little over him in an unseen 
way, clasped her hands behind her back, looked at his return to 
vitality with terrible interest, and longed to fling her arms 
about him. He was very feeble for a time, and had to be lifted 
by degrees to a corner of his couch, after which Elspeth was sent 
out of the room, and when she came back accompanied by Mr. 
Leslie, the invalid was propped up and busily engaged absorbing 
something out of a spoon. 

“This is a terrible calamity,” said Mr. Leslie, scanning Nixon. 
He wasa Justice of the Peace in addition to many other offices too 
numerous to mention. He came in with the feeling of Justice 
in him. He had hoped there was a dying declaration to be 
made. He meant to clear the room and hear it by himself. But 
no; Nixon, though he looked bad enough, had obviously no 
intention of dying. He meant to live, and the Justice of the Peace 
was disgusted. 

“ How did it happen?” he asked, bending down and roaring 
into Nixon’s ear. 

Nixon drew away with a look of pain. 

“ He’s no speakin’ yet,” explained Nancy. 

“You may be at death’s door,” said the factor, “and it’s your 
duty to say how this happened, if you have breath in your 
body.” 

He had plenty of breath, for he inhaled the air of the room, 
let his chest mene and sink, and shook his head. 

“Nothing?” asked Leslie. 

He shook his head again; and the factor, overpowered by 
some emotion which there was no visible means of explaining, 
quietly retired from the room. 

Nixon lay there all night, and Nancy went in and out, making 
things smooth for him. By the next evening he was all right 
avain, as he said, and asked Mrs. Harper if she would lend him 
her horse to ride to Oiley. 

“To Oiley, my dear?” said Mrs. Harper. 

“Yes, to Oiley.” 

“What would you go there for? They haven’t recovered the 
bodies, poor men.’ 

‘ No: but I want to see the sheriff-substitute.” 

“ Ay: now, what would the like o’ that be for?” 

“Mrs. Harper, you have a horse ready ?” 

“T could have the horse ready.” 

“When ?” 

‘“ Maybe the day after to-morrow. 

“That won’t do.” 
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“Now, Mr. Nixon, tell me—tell me, did Peter, when he was 
droonin’, say aught o’ me?” 

“No.” 

“Did he say aught o’ Leslie?” 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“Because I’m an auld woman, and have nae other amusement 
than to ken things.” 

“No, Mrs. Harper, he had no time to say anything that would 
amuse ye.” 

“What did he say ?’ 

“Well, that’s what I want to go to Oiley about.” 

“To tell the shirra ?”’ 

“Ay, 

“But, Mr. Nixon, listen to me. Roderick’s a Joostice o the 
Peace. He would listen to you.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“He would hear what you had to say.” 

“T believe he would. Is the horse quite fresh and able to 
knock about ?” 

“Quite fresh, Mr. Nixon; but, laddie, would ye no’ carry your 
information to Rod—to Mr. Leslie ? It would “be nearer for ye, 
and Oiley’s a great distance, and you're no’ ower strong the 
nicht.” 

* * * * * 

He rode to Oiley that evening, and came down upon that little 
fishing capital when all the lights had gone out. The aurora 
was dancing, however, at the mouth of the bay, and a man on 
the town- bridge told him where he would find the shirra. The 
sheriff-substitute had gone to the parish minister’s to supper, he 
found, on calling at his house. He rode to the manse, and long 
before he reached the door he heard hilarious laughter through 
the open windows. The Gospel seemed to agree ‘with the dia- 
phragm of the minister and his guests. He came off his horse at 
the door, and let him crop the grass on a garden-border. 

“Can I see Sheriff Mill _ 

“ He’s engaged the noo.’ 

“Tm sorry for that; but I must see him. The case is urgent. 
Tell him a fisherman from Ruddersdale wants to see him.” 

“ A fisherman ?” 

at 

“Ye can just bide a wee. The sheriff’s brewin’ the toddy, and 
tellin’ a story.” 

“Tell him a distinguished lawyer from Edinburgh—say Lord 
Straven wants to see him.” 

“ Lord !—eh ?—mighty me!” and the domestic vanished, the 
sheriff ranning down behind with a rapidity which rather alarmed 
Nixon, who w vaited for him. ° 

“T was obliged,” he said, “Sheriff Mill, to say something that 
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would induce you to come down. I have a statement to make 
from a boat accident, of great importance.” 

Sheriff Mill was a stalwart-looking person, with a sunburnt 
face, a tall brow, and a brown wig. 

“Well, you are not Lord Straven,” he murmured, looking at 
him. “Come in; we can have the use of Mr. Key’s study—that 
I know. What is it?” Nixon followed him into Mr. Key’s 
study, and sat down, feeling weak and ill. 

“T would have supposed the accident had happened to-night,” 
said the sheriff-substitute, peering into his face. 

“T am only a little tired; there isnot much to say. Just this. 
I am an advocate. I came to Ruddersdale when the gold-fever 
broke out. I have tried the diggings, and found nothing. The 
other day I became a fisherman. I took a seat in Peter M‘Craw’s 
boat along with a lad Ingster. The last night we were out, the 
boat turned over. Ingster was drowned. Peter was drowned ; 
but before Peter went under he threw some light on an incident 
in which I am and was deeply interested. He “said, before he let 
go his hold of the boat and sank, as far as I can remember—but 
I will give you his exact words when we come to write down 
the accurate details—he said, ‘1 have one thing on my mind, I| 
never took a girl ashore from a foreign wreck to the house of 
Roderick Leslie.” Then he sank.” 

“Peter M‘Craw ?” 

oro: 

“IT know him—a good, sturdy, lonely, quarrelsome old fellow. 
He has been in my court more than once.” 

“Very likely.” 

“No doubt about it. I’m afraid I must give up the brewing 
of toddy, and take you along to my house.” 

They went over to his house, and the sheriff-substitute took 
down, word for word, Peter’s last utterances as Nixon remembered 
them. 

“T may say,” observed Nixon at the end, “ that I have come to 
the conclusion that Roderick Leslie has been guilty of a crime.” 

“Do you propose to lay a criminal information against him ?” 

“No; at present I am talking as one advocate to another. It 
is my opinion, however, that the factor holds a secret which he 
will have to be compelled to deliver up.” 

“You will stay all night with me?” asked the sheriff. 

“No, thank you, I must ride back to Ruddersdale; but we will 
probably meet again.’ 

“Very likely. 

“ Good-night.” 


“ Humph.” 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
AT THE CASCADE. 


Mina did not go out again with Usher by himself. Usher was 
torn with anxiety and doubt. The sheriff was perplexed. The 
latter confessed bitterly to himself that he did not know what to 
make of the girl. It annoyed and retarded him too. Yet he 
had no redress. He was bound to obey her, purely out of use 
and wont. He would have preferred to mope about the Imperial! 
Library and the archives of the old College; but Mina’s wish 
was law. He joined her, therefore, and the advocate in their 
excursions for more than a week, and got very tired of it. He 
was determined to resist the innovation one Sunday afternoon, 
when he knew the advocate would come over to invite Mina to 
the Bois de Boulogne. To make sure of himself, he determined 
to go out that afternoon and engage himself to a French attorney 
of long standing, who did the business of the Scots College, such 
as it was, and knew everything of importance that concerned it. 

“We shall enjoy going to the Cascade,” said Mina, selecting 
and arranging flowers for the table of their sitting-room, over- 
looking the Rue de Rivoli. 

The sheriff was standing at the window looking at some boys 
in the gardens playing ball. 

“Pshaw!” he said, looking at the game. 

He is cross, thought Mina. She would have to humour him. 

“ Pooh!” said the sheriff, still looking at the game. 

“Put one of these in your button-hole,” she said, bringing him 
a lily of immaculate whiteness. 

“No, no, Mina. The muffs! The duffers! Call these boys. 
Boys indeed !” 

“ What is it, papa ?” 

“ Look at that game of ball and see. They are girls, not boys. 
Now, if a boy had done that to me when I was a boy, I should 
have given him a black eye—a pair of black eyes, and red teeth.” 

" Papa, dear, don’t be so sanguinary,” suggested Mina, who 
was thinking of something else, and saw no cause in the garden 
game for irritation. 

“They seem very polite boys,” she said. 

“They are polite and nothing else. God help the armies of 
the next great fight ! 

He went back toa chair, took some sheets of his magnificen 
article on the Scots College, addressed to the Caledonian; ani 
Mina, having finished decorating the room, spread her soft white 
gown about her feet and reclined in a corner looking at him. 
She looked at him a long time in silence; then he laid down his 
illustrious article and began to talk. 


“Mina, Frank comes in a little. He has arranged, all of his 
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own doing, to bring some sort of conveyance to carry you off to 
that wonderful waterfall which on Sunday afternoon every good 
Parisian visits. For my own part I must go to ‘ 

“Not anywhere else, papa?” 

“Why not ?” 

“T would rather you didn’t.” 

“Tll give you the old gentleman’s name and address, and 
Frank and you can take me up on your way back. He hangs 
out in one of these new streets which architect Nap has designed. 
Nap the Third is a mason from his youth upwards. It shows 
the force of words that he should be emperor at all) He ought 
to have been at the head of a prosperous building firm, rearing 
up turrets and pigeonniers for the Lyons men and the Belgians 
who have iron to sell, and call themselves Frenchmen.” 

“No politics, papa, please. Frank talks them, and I dislike 
them. But I wish you to promise—to say that you will go far 
enough with us to make it a drive. Then we can come back, 
and | shall stay at home, and you can see your attorney.” 

“God bless me, girl! you are to me the most unintelligible of 
the human race. To-day you are hot; to-morrow you are cold. 
Who is it you like? Is it this poor deluded victim who has 
thrown up briefs on the plea of sickness and followed you, or is 
it the man of Ruddersdale, or what ?” 

“Papa dear, don’t talk to me like that,” said Mina, approach- 
ing him. 

They had never quarrelled, the pair. They had never been 
affectionate beyond a certain cold point. As her preserver, he 
would not allow himself the luxury of little domestic irritations. 
As her guardian, who held her in trust for a fate which had not 
as yet been revealed, he never allowed himself to be absolutely 
familiar. But the tone in her voice seemed to betoken so stricken 
a state of mind that on this occasion he could hardly contain 
himself. He looked at her and burst out,— 

“God bless me, Mina, what is it ?” 

“How can I tell?” answered the girl. “Only that I want 
you to drive with us, that I want you to come between me and 
Frank, between me and everything.” 

“ But, girl, you have discovered at last who it is you care for. 
You are—you are positively cruel if you have not.” 

She threw herself at his knee and sobbed. He leant over her 
uneasily. The sight of her brought to his mind a far time when 
a first wife had leant so. His eyes were dimmed with the mist 
which, with his age and experience, no longer went the length 
of tears. 

“Rise, rise, girl. This is foolishness. I can’t break my en- 
gagement. You will go with Frank, and tell me about it 


afterwards.” 
* . * * * 
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Usher came to the hotel door with a magnificent carriage and 
pair. He had been told at the Normandy that it was one of the 
Sundays when the Emperor would be likely to ride through 
the Bois de Boulogne. He had heard the sheriff’s assertion “of 
relationship, and judged that he would like to appear in a 
magnificent equipage if he thought he were to see and dis- 
tantly bow to his illustrious relative, the Kilpatrick. But the 
sheriff could not go. He was delighted to see the honour the 
advocate meant to offer to both of them; but he was sorry that 
he had another engagement. Mina, however, had wiped her 
eyes, dressed, looked sparkling, handsome, expectant, and Usher 
handed her into the carriage with a recovered sense of possession. 

“Cascade!” he shouted. 

And they started off. 

“Tt’s Sunday, Frank.” 

“Yes, I know it is.” 

“Sunday—let me see, what time is it? Between two and 
three. What a crowd, to be sure, coming down from the 
Madeleine! They are going to church, I suppose.” 

“Not they. They are going where you and I are going.” 

“Between two and three, The organist at home will have 
played his voluntary. Well, some of them are as spitefully 
secular as that piano-organ man is. Before and after sermon I 
have danced in and danced out to a tune played by dear frosty 
old Dr. Truth’s organist. It’s all Dr. Truth’s fault—all. He 
advises the tunes, and prefers reels to dirges.” 

“He must have been a lost soul, who has strayed from Paris 
in the period of Louis XV.” 

“Very likely.” 

“I feel a little uneasy about driving out on Sunday—-a lost 
soul, as you call it. I have never done it before.” 

“You will probably do it again.’ 

“It depends upon what we see at the Cascade.” 

It was a brilliant Sunday afternoon, and the broad avenue 
towards the triumphal arch was alive with representatives of all 
the nationalities of the earth. Horsemen shot recklessly past 
their carriage, other carriages rolled up and away from them, 
cabs overtook them. Obviously, the advocate had arranged that 
the drive should be as long as possible. 

“They will think we are bride and bridegroom,” he said gaily, 
looking out on the crammed side-walks and crow ded cafés. 

aa | fancy they are all so taken up, each man and woman with 
himself and herself, that they have no time to give to any- 
thing else.” 

“IT don’t know. My experience is, in walking among the 
crowd, that each vehicle which passes with a face in it makes a 
momentary impression on my eye, and gives me the opportunity 
of an instantaneous judgment upon the face. You may carry 
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the picture of one of these faces for weeks. I do, if they are 
grotesque, hideous, lovely, or striking.” 

“It is your business, of course, to judge character.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T should die of nervous irritation if they impressed me so 
keenly.” 

And so they chatted till they came to the Bois. She spoke 
very little to him all the way to the Cascade. There was a 
dreadful rushing and prancing of horses, everybody hastening 
to the same corner. When the pair reached it, the café was 
crammed and hardly a vacant seat was to be got. However, at 
last room was made for them in an outlying spot among the 
trees. They began an attack upon an ice, Beier very much 
wishing he were out on his honeymoon, Mina reconciled to her 
lot in being there with him. 

“Compagnie d’Or! Compagnie d’Or!” 

Every other second the phrase reached their ears, Usher 
looked to a further table, where he saw Porteous’s broad back 
turned to him. He was sitting with a company of highly-dressed 
gentlemen, over whom a showily got-up woman presided, with 
mighty heavings of a mighty bosom and strange movements of 
her eyes. Usher ran away for his coachman. 

“ Compagnie d’Or ! Compagnie d’Or !” 

Mina listened. The advocate came back to find her standing, 
with parted lips and anxious face. | 

“Go back to the sheriff at once, as fast as he can drive. I 
have learnt what may save his fortune. Compagnie d’Or.” 


CHAPTER LVIITI. 
RECALLED, 


“Wuy, Mina, what is it?” demanded Usher, having handed the 
girl back into the carriage. 

“ Tell him,” she replied, “ tell him to gallop all the way back.” 

“Cocher,” said Usher, who was about as accomplished a 
French scholar as the sheriff, “voulez vous galoper a l’hotel 
Rivoli.” 

The cocher tried to obey orders as well as a crowded roadway 
would permit him, and as they ran back again Usher again 
approached the subject. 

“What have you heard, Mina?” he asked, caressing her right 
hand, which she promptly withdrew from him. She shifted her 
seat, and looked beyond the opposite window from that at which 
he was sitting. He was desperately put out. He did not know 
how he had offended her. He edged himself over and tried to 
look into her face. She stared into the trees and side-walks. 

“ Mina,” he remarked softly, “ what have I done ?” 
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“Ruined the sheriff,” she replied, neither turning nor looking 
at him. 

“Ruined ?” 

“Yes; I heard you advise him to buy shares in gold mines, 
And he is so simple; he is so simple! He has bought them, and 
—tell him to gallop !” 

He put out his head and shouted, “ Voulez vous galoper ?” 
They seemed to get on a little faster. 

“ What have you heard ?” he asked. 

“T have heard the brokers laugh, and seen the Frenchmen 
shrug their shoulders, and the woman look horrible—horrible ! 
I am sure there is something wrong. I know there is ruin. Do 
not speak to me, Mr. Usher.” 

He sank back in despair in the remotest corner of the carriage. 

She continued to look out, and they retained that relative 
attitude till the carriage drew abruptly up at the hotel door. 

Mina fled into the court and upstairs to their sitting-room. 
She was greatly afraid that the sheriff might be keeping his 
engagement; but no. There he was on his sofa, sound asleep; 
nor did her swift and excited entrance so much as waken him. 

“Papa dear!” she said, kneeling beside the sofa. 

He groaned a little, but did not waken. 

“ Papa!” 

He moved, but still slept. 

“ Papa!” 

“ Yes,” he said, coming into a sitting attitude, as if he had been 
suddenly pierced in the foot. 

“ By Jove!” he said, diving for his watch, “ I’ve slept through 
that engagement. It’s provoking. But why are you back so 
soon? You can’t have gone half the distance you intended. 
You can’t have quarrelled. What's the matter ?” 

“Papa, we went to the Cascade, and when there, some men sat 
down in front of us. One of them, Frank said, was the operator 
who was placing the Compagnie d’Or. Well, all the time I sat 
there they did nothing but pelt it with ridicule. They do not 
believe in the gold; and I know you have money in it, and will 
lose it.” 

“Singular!” 

Usher and a waiter came into the room at the same moment, 
the former with a dejected expression, the latter bearing a 
telegram. 

The sheriff tore open the telegram, while the advocate sat down 
uncomfortably to study Mina in side glances. 

“Hm. Something up. It dovetails—it dovetails, Mina, my 
dear. Very singular indeed! We must return to Scotland at 
once—break up our pleasant holiday, and get away to the seat of 
my jurisdiction. Your news from the Cascade and mine from 
Oiley go together. It is provoking in the extreme—just when 
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we had settled down, and they had discovered my taste in salads 
to a nicety.” 

“May I ask what has happened, sheriff?” asked Usher feebly, 
swallowing mouthfuls of chagrin at Mina’s behaviour. 

“You may, Frank, as I can’t tell you. All I can say is that 
my good and learned substitute has telegraphed to say, ‘ Your 

resence would greatly assist us at a curious crisis in the manage- 
ment of the Ruddersdale estates;’ which means, I rather think, 
no gold. By the way, Frank, T took your advice, and gave 
Porteous a sort of carte-blanche to go for raw sovereigns.” 

“ He is an honest and capable man,” said the advocate. 

“T have no reason to doubt him. He always pays me m 
dividends to an hour, and seems to select his investments wit 
an eye to making the best of the existing markets.” 

“ { know there is something wrong,” said Mina. 

“Pooh! pooh! What have ladies got to do with business ? 
Nothing. They always fall foul of important points and play 
into the hands of the enemy. A false alarm, Mina. But tell me, 
are you able to be a traveller en route to Scotland to-morrow ? 
Do you feel 

“ Papa, there is real danger. I cannot give youevidence. But 
I feel there is.” 

‘“Woman’s instinct, Mina. It is correct once in a thousand 
instances. I know Porteous. Frank knows him. I trust him. 
So does Frank. Let business alone, my dear girl. Do you see 
your way to returning to-morrow, without deadly inconvenience ?” 

“T can do what you wish.” 

“ How long do you stay, F rank @” 

“T could return to-morrow.’ 

Mina left the room. 

“ You could ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tm not certain, Frank, that my little girl hasn’t the right 
end of the stick. And, what’s more, about this gold business, I 
haven’t taken the trouble to inquire whether it is limited or 
unlimited, and whether, in the event of a burst-up, there are not 
responsibilities to the extent of one’s means.” 

éc No? 9” 

“No; and I shouldn’t mind, Frank, if you took these papers— 
let me see, here they are—and tell Porteous that, as | am no 
longer in Paris, I don’t care a rap about shares in Ruddersdale 
gold. I have been summoned to Ruddersdale. Mill knows what 
he is about. There is something mighty far wrong. I can’t 
judge from this telegram. But “y have a feeling that I an 
wanted. And, upon my word, Frank, though I have no belief in 
the sudden instincts of women, Mina’s earnestness about these 
shares impresses me. Did you hear nothing ?” 

“No, nothing, I was away. 1 went away to avoid Porteous.” 
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“To avoid him—why? I invested to a great extent because 
he had your confidence.” 

“Well, only because Mina wanted the carriage.” 

“You overheard nothing ?” 

“Not a word. I believe it’s a—a sort of hallucination.” 

“ Now, Frank, tell me. I know why you have come here, and 
approve of the reason. You want to marry Mina. Has she 
accepted you? She is so strange—of course, all girls are at that 
perioc an’t make out. Are you the 
fortunate fellow ?” 

“T hope, sheriff, 1 am. But she has given me no assurance— 
only hints. I aim afraid the other man—Nixon—has still a 
great hold of her heart.” 

“ Well, that’s love. Love must wait. It isn’t half so desperate 
as it thinks it is. But it must wait. Now, Usher, this is serious. 
Mill is nothing if he isn’t peremptory and exact. I must return 
and discuss my disappointment on the road. There’s some little 
truth in Mina’s belief that I took shares—additional ones—on 
the strength of your recommendation. Stay on, then, a day, and 
tell Porteous to withdraw. I don’t want to lose my poor little 
fortune.” 

“T will with pleasure.” 

“You might, then. I have a great deal to do, and I promise 

ou Mina’s hand.” 

“Good-night. I only hope she will abide by your decision. 
God knows I have risked burking my career to gain her love.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“ Good- night.” 

Usher left the hotel by himself, and went in search of Porteous. 
He knew his hotel in the Boulevards. He drove straight there. 

“ He is gone to Marseilles,” said a waiter in reply to a question 
he put to him. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
A CRISIS. 


THE sheriff's telegram did not misrepresent facts. ‘There had 
certainly been a crisis at Ruddersdale. It came about in this 
way. In sheriff-substitute Mill’s oftice at Oiley was an old clerk 
of Leslie’s. He became aware that proceedings were likely to be 
taken against the factor. Partly for the sake of auld lang syne, 
partly because he saw a rare prospective advantage in giving 
his old master a word of warning, he took an outside seat on 
Mr. Laggan’s coach, and came down in the ev ening after Nixon's 
interview. The bank was shut, but Leslie was still at work in 
his parlour. When the name was given him through the shut 
door of a passage running between ‘the bank and the house, he 
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opened his door waiting. The Oiley man stepped back from it 
horror-struck. He hardly recognised in the blazing face, un- 
earthly eyes, and twisted mouth of the man who looked at him, 
the former master whose confidence he had won and whom he 
had remuneratively served once, and again since he had left him. 

“Come in,” said Leslie huskily, closing and locking the door. 

The clerk followed him into the bank parlour, where he was 
amazed to see heaps of notes lying about the floor, a pile of 
gold on a chair, silver coins lying in handfuls on the floor. 

“Business, business,” said Roderick. “Business, Banks. Hard 
at work. The inspector comes to-morrow. A sharp fellow. He 
knows what he’s about. He'll be the governor of the Bank of 
England yet. It must be. And I’m preparing for him.” 

“So I see, sir,’ remarked Banks. 

“Help yourself, Banks,’ said the factor, waving his arm over 
the scattered money. “Help yourself, you've always been a 
good friend to me—always. Fol-de-rol, tiddle-doll, fol-de-rol, 
tiddle dee! here's plenty of it there, Banks. I said it would 
do. 1 knew there was plenty of it if they only dug for it. And 
they’ve dug and there it is. That’s it, taken out o’ the diggings. 
It’s a secret ; but you're not a traitor, Banks.” 

“No, my good friend.” 

“ And these pound-notes, you see them—you see them. Very 
good, they grow on the trees. They pull them off in basketfuls 
and bring them here. It’s a new discovery. Tl patent it. 
Help yourself, Banks.” 

The Oiley man thought his former master had been over- 
indulging himself. He laughed quietly at the invitation to help 
himself, became suddenly serious, and standing over Leslie re- 
marked,— 

“ You're in danger, sir.” 

“In danger ?” 

“Yes. There’s a young fellow lives hereabouts has come to 
the sheriffs, and I know for a fact that a criminal information 
will be laid against you.” 

“A young fellow of the name of Nixon?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Ay, ay. That's the mother’s doing. That’s her back again. 
Help yourself, Banks. Take a handful when you see it.” 

“It’s not yours to give, sir.’ 

“ A criminal information ?” said Leslie. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Banks, can you load a gun ?” 

“T used to be able.” 

“Take that key, go upstairs to my room—Fol-de-rol—tiddle- 
dol-fol-de-rol—tiddle-dee! Go up and find my cartridge-box 
and rifle, and load the gun. We'll see, then—ay, then. Help 
yourself, Banks.” 
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“ What would ye want to do, sir?” 

“Shoot, shoot—kill, and do away with them—the whole three 
of them—Nancy, Elspeth, Joseph. Quick, quick about it, Banks ! 
Load the gun, and bring me it. There’ s your reward lying at my 
feet—silver and gold and pound-notes.” 

Banks went upstairs and loaded the gun with blank-cartridge. 
He put caps on, and brought it to Leslie. 

When he entered he saw the chair with the coins on it 
tumbled, and its contents scattered on the floor. 

Leslie was leaning at his desk, his hands grasping his bursting 
head. Yet there were no signs of drinking about the room. As 
Banks entered he swept his elbow across ‘his desk and threw a 

eat inkstand among the scattered notes. 

“Let it lie!” he roared, as Banks attempted to recover it; 
“let it lie A gun, a gun! Hold, man! Keep the muzzle 
down. You don’t want to shoot me.” 

A look of abject terror came into his face, as, hands up, he 
retreated to a corner of the room and turned his back. 

Banks began to suspect he was mad. 

“ See, sir,” he cried, “ ve laid it down. There it is.” 

Leslie abruptly faced about, became conscious of the scattered 
coin, stopped. 

“Ah, you robber—you vagabond thief! You came here for 
my money; you want to run away with my sovereigns. I[’ll— 
Pll shoot you.” 

“Don’t shoot!” said Banks, pale and a little terrified lest 
blank-cartridge were not inside the rifle. ‘“ Don’t shoot, Mr. 
Leslie, sir—don’t. If you take my life away you'll take away 
the life of an innocent man. You know that—you know I’m 
innocent, and that I came here to tell you of danger—danger and 
a criminal information !”’ 

“Shake hands,” said Leslie, passing his hand on his face, and 
breathing hard; “Shake hands, and here’s a suitable reward 
for you.” 

He stooped among the scattered thousands of pounds, shillings, 
sixpences, sovereigns, notes of every value, and found a four- 
penny-piece. 

“There !” he said, clutching his rifle; “there! You are well 
rewarded, Banks. You’vé given me good news—good news! Go.” 
And he clasped his hand upon the coin as if it were a fortune, 
and showed his friend to the door; from which his friend took 
his way to Oiley with all due expedition. 

“Criminal information,’ murmured Leslie, coming out into the 
silent street half an hour afterwards. “ Crim—Ha, ha, ha! 
Loaded—yes, loaded. Three lives in it—three. They must go 
—all three of them—all three. [I hope they’re—they’re pre— 
yes, three at a shot!” 

He stole out from his room into the street. It was not far 
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to Nancy’s. He crept as he approached—crept and fired both 
barrels aimlessly into a window. 

Then a quiet policeman strolled round a corner, and saw him 
on his back, yelling with a mingled sense of fear and triumph. 


CHAPTER LX. 
DISCOVERIES. 


THE sheriff ran away from Paris, taking Mina with him, and left 
Usher behind to tell Porteous to recall the shares in gold. 

Mina was not sorry to leave. She was tired of lovers. Nixon 
had disappointed her. Usher had not risen to the pinnacle to 
which her expectation had raised him. She had a new and 
strange clinging to the man who had rescued her in babyhood, 
brought her up as his own and treated her with more than a 
father’s affection and care. It was with unusual show of quiet 
love that she accompanied him home again, protesting to his 
great astonishment that Paris was nothing to her; that she did 
not mind about staying in London to see Hyde Park, Piccadilly, 
and the theatres ; that she preferred Durie Den to all else. 

“ Splendide mendax,” said the sheriff over and over again; 
“but I suppose [ am bound to believe you. It suits me to think 
so, Mina. You are very good to fib so agreeably. I believe 
vastly in truth, but fibs are the lubricators of life.” 

“Now you are profound,” the girl would say, “and I don’t 
understand you. I never fib. I mean what I say. I do not 
care for Paris, and London is a howling wilderness to me, and I 
do prefer Durie Den.” 

“Very good, Mina.” 

They went back to Scotland as they had come, past Newcastle 
and along the east coast. At Newcastle the sheriff got a news- 
paper. On this occasion he had been awake all night, and the 
disenchanted Mina had slept. He was pleased to have his news- 
paper to break the monotony of his wakefulness, and as he 
fastened the window against the fresh air of the morning, picked 
up his flask to see if there was any more of that light, mellow 
French brandy in it, he had a momentary cheerfulness at re- 
turning to Scotland, in spite of a little anxiety. 

His anxiety changed to excitement when he saw “Scots 
College” in three and a half columns—the first part of his great 
article to the Caledonian. 

“Mina,” he shouted to the dozing girl, “here’s a welcome back. 
Look at that.” And he held out the fresh sheet to her. 

“Tm so glad,” she said, falling asleep again. 

The sheriff was not hardened against his own productions. He 
had not got the length of regarding them with unfeeling indif- 
ference or positive contempt. An article was an article to him, 
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and he read his “Scots College” over with an enthusiasm worthy 
of a first appearance, at the age of twelve, in the poets’ corner 
of a journal with a limited circulation. Yes, it was a good solid 
contribution, he assured himself; and for sixty miles he perused 
nothing else. Then his eye fell upon a couple of paragraphs 
arranged beneath his own article. One of them, headed “The 
Ruddersdale Gold-fields,” ran in this style :— 

“ An extraordinary incident occurred at the village of Rudders- 
dale on the evening of the —th. Mr. Roderick Leslie, the much- 
respected and able manager of the estates, having left his house, 
presented himself, with a rifle, at the window of Mrs. Harper’s 
Inn. He there discharged both barrels, and muttering, ‘They are 
gone, they will give no more trouble, disappeared into a 
neighbouring moor. Though closely followed, he evaded the 
pursuit of the night constable, and was lost to view. Next 
morning he was seen striding towards the gold-diggings. Being 
accosted, he assured four men, who surrounded him, that he was 
the Duke of Burrows, and added that if they dared to touch 
their hats to him they would be discharged on the spot. As it 
was evident that he was labouring under a temporary aberration 
of intellect, he was immediately overpowered and secured, and 
brought back to the village. He has since been removed to the 
county gaol, Oiley, at the instigation of Sheriff Mill. Much talk 
has been caused by such a step having been taken, as it is 
rumoured there are causes other than madness for the incarcera- 
tion.” 

The other paragraph was headed “ Compagnie d'Or,’ and ran 
to the following effect :— 

“ Rumours are rife in well-informed circles that the Compagnie 
d’Or will be speedily wound up. The shareholders are mostly 
foreign, probably French. The gold is believed for the most part 
to be rainbow gold.” 

Sheriff Durie forgot the “Scots College” when he read the 
paragraphs, which were arranged as if they had been notes to his 
own contribution. 

“Leslie mad! In prison! Why, Mill would never do that 
unless he had a criminal information against him! The 
company wound up! Poor Mina! I’m afraid your little 
instinct was quite correct.” 

But Mina slept, and he did not awaken her. At Edinburgh 
he put her into his carriage, and told her he would follow to 
Durie Den about mid-day; in the meantime he had some 
business to look after. When he did follow her he had a serious 
face as he came into his house on Corstorphine Hill. 

“ Papa dear, you are anxious,” Mina said. 

“ Yes, dear, a little. I shall have to go North this evening— 
to Ruddersdale. Iam tremendously wanted. I suppose you don't 
want to extend your travels?” 
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“Tf you wish it, papa.” 

“You would rather not, I see.” 

- “JT should be afraid to meet Joseph Nixon.” 

“T daresay you are right.” 

“Has anything happened, papa, that I might know?” 

“Well, only that the Compagnie d’Or is burst up in Paris, and 
Leslie is in prison. The gold was a fraud. My broker was a 
fraud. He has disappeared from Marseilles—with plunder pro- 
bably—with all my little income, in fact. Mina, I regret nothing 
except that it leaves me without a fraction to dower you with.” 

“T shall never be dowered. I shall prefer to have nothing. 
Let me abandon these lovers and their requests. Let me stay in 
Durie Den—for ever. Let me be the light of your life, and I 
shall be happy. I am weary, weary of ‘love-making. It is all 
hollow and insincere, and I have begun to hate it.” 

“ Poor Mina!” said the sheriff, lightly kissing her brow. 

The same evening he took his way to the north of Scotland, 
and next afternoon, while Mina was renewing her acquaintance- 
ship with a number of budding rose-trees in a remote corner of 
the garden, Usher made his appearance. He did not at first 
observe her, but presently he saw her stooping figure, and he 
joined her among the roses. 

“Ah, Mina!” 

She said nothing in reply, but looked into her flowers with a 
determined air. 

“T’ve travelled post-haste at your back. I’ve had such bad 
news to carry with me.” 

“Yes, you have ruined the sheriff.” 

“No, not so bad as that.” 

“ Quite as bad.” 

“No, he is still sheriff, and if he has lost a little money, that 
does not deprive him of his position.” 

“You have ruined him. I heard you advise him to take 
shares. He believed in your judgment, and took them. Dear 
papa !” 

“Where is he?” 

“In Ruddersdale—a ruined man.’ 

“No, you talk without knowledge. And if he be ruined, Mina 
—if he be ruined "—in a hopeful voice—*“ you know that I am 
not ruined, that I am prepared to take all responsibilities on my 
a Only say that you will be my wife, Mina, and all will 

e well.” 

Mina straightened herself, and looking him in the face, her 
eyes deepening into an earnestness of expression which he had 
never seen before, replied,— 

“No, Frank Usher, no. There was a time when I thought | 
should love to marry. I thought I should delight in being a 
good man’s wife. I gave my heart first of all to J oseph Nixon. 
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You whispered him away, and I recalled it, and made a present 
of it to you. You have ruined the sheriff, and I decide to keep 
it—keep it for him, dear guardian, dear friend, dear fa——as 
long as he cares to have it.” 

“ Dear guardian, dear friend!” murmured the advocate. “You 
will marry him. You have loved him all along. You have been 
playing off Nixon against me, and me against Nixon, and it is 
the sheriff you love.” 

“No, I shall not marry anybody. I shall not.” But he had 
turned on his heel and left Durie Den. 

* * * * * 

At Ruddersdale the sheriff found a good deal of confusion. 
Leslie had gone mad, and was haled away to prison. Two such 
events had not occurred within the memory of man in that 
region. It seemed to the village as if the Queen had been 
beheaded in London, or some tremendous constitutional change 
occurred, which must affect the order of the seasons and the 
destiny of lives. To add to the confusion, the diggers had struck 
work and come back again. They went about denouncing in 
public and laughing the gold to scorn. They unanimously and 
with united hiccoughs denied its existence. And the fishermen 
still maintained their attitude of waiting laziness. So that there 
was a hubbub in the Square the evening that Sheriff Durie, 
Sheriff Mill, and a solicitor from the Court of Session sat in 
Leslie’s upper room among his papers. The public outside was 
waiting for information, and getting drunk and riotous in ex- 
pectation of it. The investigators within were examining the 
factor’s “record” since he first had come to his position in 
Ruddersdale. Bit by bit a strange story came out. It may be 
written in a few sentences, though at one point of the discovery 
Sheriff Durie laid his head upon the factor’s table and sobbed. 
The discoveries were easily made. Until that occasion when 
Leslie had got out all the money of the bank and tossed it heed- 
lessly on the floor, he had been a good business man. When he 
was sane he did his duty to the estates, but early errors had been 
too much for him, and he had collapsed under difficulties of his 
own creating, years and years ago. As the sheriffs and the 
solicitor sat, aided by a confidential clerk of Leslie’s, they 
gradually unravelled it all. In the first place, a selection of 
letters which had passed between Leslie and Sir Thomas 
Dunbeath in Australia explained the existence of the strips of 
a deed of conveyance which had puzzled all Parliament House. 
These letters revealed the fact that Leslie had a son by the wife 
whom he had forcibly removed from his house. To that son, in 
view of Leslie’s kindness to Sir Thomas’s daughter, the absent 
baronet had devised the tenement in which the banker lived. 

“Tf,” ran one of the letters, “he goes to the law and serves me 
as his father has done, he will have well earned it. But in the 
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meantime it will save you from anxiety since you complain of 
a failure of crops, and rot among the sheep. You may have 
nothing to leave him, should you die; but here at least is this 
house.” It shortly came out in another letter that Joseph Nixon 
was the son of Roderick Leslie, that he was wearing his mother’s 
name, and, as it appeared, that he had been kept out of his 
father’s way because of a detestable resemblance to her. Nixon 
had been supported in an underhand way and without know- 
ledge of parentage, chiefly for that reason. 

“God bless me!” said Sheriff Durie, after that mystery had 
been unravelled from a bunch of well-arranged letters. “ How 
did my poor Mina come to have the fragments of that deed in 
her possession ? ” 

“'There’s something to explain,” said Sheriff Mill. 

“Gentlemen,” said the solicitor for the Court of Session, who 
had been intently reading a couple of letters. ‘Sir Thomas has 
been dead for at least fifteen years. Leslie has been paying an 
income to an Australian solicitor to keep the death out of the 
obituaries, and there is an heir.” 

“An heir!” 

“ An heir!” 

“ Well, an heiress.” 

“ Read—read.” 

“ Here is a letter dated ——. ‘I quite approve, it goes on— I 
quite approve of what you have done in quietly removing my 
daughter from her mother and sending her for a time to live 
with the mountain people. She will be well nursed and cared 
for. She will have good air in her childhood, and when I[ return 
I shall be glad to see her. That her mother died in giving birth 
to her is a little painful to me, though I could never have 
acknowledged her before the world. My good friend and trusty 
factor, you “and I have been rather severely tried in the matter of 
wives. I am only following your suit, not only in suppressing 
my wife’s name and death, but in keeping out of sight for a time 
my daughter’s birth and name. See that the little girl is pro- 
perly cared for. Let her for a little have the name of the people 
among whom she lives. But accustom her to the use of the 
name “Elspeth, when she comes to know what it means. Elspeth 
is my grandmother's name, and she is the only woman who ever 
took the trouble of offering me a kindness. Elspeth therefore 
let it be.’ Then,” pursued the solicitor, looking at the date of 
another letter, “comes the announcement of his death. And an 
unscrupulous rascal the fellow is, for he hints that he knows there 
are reasons why Sir Thomas wanted to keep his name from the 
public, while he would have no objection to continuing the fraud 
—he doesn’t call it a fraud—if steady remuneration were forth- 
coming. That explains a good deal, I think.” 

Sheriff Mill took the letter and judiciously observed — 
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“Roderick Leslie married a woman who became intolerable to 
him. Roderick sent her away to Creiff. She bore him a son 
there. The son was sent on to Edinburgh after her death, at 
a time when he forgot his own mother. He was treated as a 
bastard, and paid for as such by Roderick. The influence of the 
factor upon the master is manifest. The master’s marriage was 
beneath him. I can make that out—arcades ambo!/ It was 
beneath him, and it was secret; and doubtless Roderick had a 
hand in it. It well suited his position that Sir Thomas should 
put himself egregiously in his power.” 

“What I cannot understand is,’ pursued Sheriff Durie, “ how 
my little girl should come to wear these parchments. Where 
there has been so much that is mysterious 

A loud knocking came to the door. 

“ It cannot be opened,” said Sheriff Mill. 

“ No admittance !” roared the solicitor. 

“It’s Mrs. Harper,” said Sheriff Durie, and rising he opened 
the door. The innkeeper, with haggard face and unkept hair, 
tottered into the room. 

“Gentlemen, I’m not long for this world. The hand of God is 
upon me. Let me speak what I know, and be done. Wae's me, 
Sheriff Durie !”’ 

“We are engaged,” said the sheriff, “on matters of life and 
death interests, Mrs. Harper. If you have not something of 
immense importance to communicate, we can hardly listen to it.” 

The three men saw, however, that she had something on her 
mind which it was well for them to hear. 

“ Wae’s me!” she repeated, rocking ona chair. “It’s sixteen 
—it’s eighteen years ago, sheriff; your wife was young and 
bonnie, and in an evil hour she came to our coasts. Her brither 
was wi her, and they had been livin’ at Oiley, and you were 
to join them, but something happened in Embro, and you were 
keepit. It was, maybe, as weel, for if you had come you would 
have gane to Granton on board the ill-fated steamer that never 
reached its destination.” 

“ No, God knows,” said the sheriff. 

“Never reached it—no; but a’body wasna drooned that got 
credit for’t. Your wife’s brither was drooned, and the Duke's 
butler was drooned, and auld George Mowat o’ the Square, and a 
the sailors.” 

“ And my wife, Mrs. Harper ?”’ 

“The old woman paused; the lines of her mouth deepened. 
There was absolute silence in the room. The Sheriff painfully 
bent towards her. 

“Your wife, Sheriff Durie, delivered a daughter into my hands, 
and peacefully passed away. Her name was on the passenger 
list o’ the steamer, and Roderick keepit it there. It was a wild, 
wild night, and I was Roderick’s housekeeper at the time on 
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the hill-farm, which he afterwards gave up for its unpleasant 
memories. But she was brought to bed o’ a daughter, and it 
was her fear that such would be, though premature, or she 
wad ha’e gone sooth wi’ her brither. Ay, ay—it was a stormy 
night, such as I have no recollection o’ since ; an’ a ship came 
ashore i’ the Stacks, an’ naething could be done for her. But 
Roderick, signifyin’ to me to keep mither an’ babe till he got a 
doctor, an’ no’ to cp2n the door to anybody o’ high or low 
degree, | waited. But he came back wi’ no doctor—only Peter 
M’Craw the fisherman, and a man from the mouth o’ the 
Cranbury burn. He took Peter up and showed him the bairn. 
He showed it to the other man at the room-door, an’ he took 
them awa’, and I heard them sweerin’ an aith, an’ there was 
drink an’ money goin’; and Roderick he came in and said to 
me, ‘Nance Harper, ye’'ve been a gude freend to me. There's 
word o’ the steamboat that left Ruddersdale havin’ gane tae 
the bottom o’ the sea. The sheriff's wife, she’s aboord a’body 
thinks. Now, here’s Sir Thomas Dunbeath in a great difficulty 
aboot his daughter. She must be kept out o’ sight for a 
little. Now, here’s a babe that belongs to nobody. It'll be 
presented to the sheriff o’ the county as a babe that came 
ashore from the wreck on the Stacks. There’s no difficulty, 
Nancy, and you'll be doing me a service, Sir Thomas a service, 
and the babe, maybe, too, for the secret will not be kept up too 
long. No, not by any means ; not longer, Nancy, than you’re 
satisfied that fair-play is to come out of it all.” Sirs, I suc- 
cumbed, after great debates in my mind. I gave in, and 
promised to do for Roderick what would convenience Sir Thomas 
—to keep Elspeth Gun, as she has been ca’d, from the eye o’ the 
public, healthy and snug, and waitin’ her father’s return, and to 
let Roderick do what his superior wisdom micht suggest to him 
about the babe that was born in the hoose aifter the steamer 
went doon. (Now, sir—I could take a little water. I have na 
long to live. What wi’ one thing and another, I’m a woman at 
the end of my tether, and pleased to be there.)—Now, sir, God 
_ put it in your heart to come here and investigate, and there was 
some hard sweerin’, but you had been under bereavement, and 
this little babe in the cradle touched ye, and ye said, ‘ Mr. Leslie, 
could there be any harm in my taking this little stranger home 
to educate?’ ‘None, I said, ‘none, Sheriff Durie; she’s yours, if 
you'll have her.” An’ ye took her away to the sooth, father of 
her unbeknown, an’ now—an’ now——’” 

The old woman raised her hands to her eyes, and the tears fell 
through her fingers. 

The sheriff was himself overcome, and laid his brow on the 
edge of the table. 

“ God bless me!” said the solicitor. 
“You must be aware, Mrs. Harper, that you were placed in 
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your hotel by Mr. Leslie, and that it has the very bad look ofa 
woman engaged in a crime being paid to conceal the crime,” said 
the sheriff-substitute. 

“ Don’t raise that question,” observed Sheriff Durie, exhibiting 
a face to his colleagues from which law had departed and emotion 
was supreme. 

“ Go on, Mrs. Harper,” said the solicitor. 

“Sirs, I have nothing more to say, but that Sir Thomas’s 
daughter is in my house, feeding on the best, occupying my best 
room, and enjoying it. And now [ll put myself at your 
disposal, for I have not long to live. Ah! Roderick’s mad.” 

“You may go, Mrs. Harper,” said the sheriff. 

“ And Roderick’s mad,” she murmured, tottering to the door. 

“Eternal justice!” said the sheriff. “I can make no Ainquir ies. 
Tell me to-morrow, Mill, what was the result of your inquiries.” 

Then he left the house for the “Duke’s Arms.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE END. 


A MONTH after the events related in the last chapter, the sheriff 
sat in his drawing-room in Durie Den. Everything had bécome 
quite clear under investigation. It might have been as clear 
sixteen or eighteen years before, had not Roderick been a much- 
respected man, upon whose doings there was no suspicion, or 
not enough to challenge investigation. The story was strange 
certainly, but no more strange than many as true. Roderick had 
been a suppressionist. He had suppressed his wife; he had 
suppressed his son half a dozen years before Sir Thomas. 
Dunbeath had married. When Sir Thomas was tired of his wife 
—who was a comely woman, born on a remote part of his own 
estate, who served him—he induced him to suppress her. He 
was able, when Sir Thomas was in Australia, to have his child 
temporarily suppressed. He suppressed the sheriff’s wife, who 
died on his hill-farm; and he would have suppressed his 
daughter, had it not better suited his purpose that she should 
carry off on her person an aggravating strip of a deed of con- 
veyance to Sheriff Durie, relating to his own son. 

“It’s a queer coil,’ said Ruddersdale, and Ruddersdale was 
correct; but with that we have nothing to do. It was not a 
bit more queer than many things which happen in this ancient 
unsuspecting kingdom. Well, Roderick went mad, and remained 
so; and we shall follow his destiny no further. Nancy retired to 
her bed to die, and looked so like death that in the adjustment 
of rewards and punishments the law overlooked her existence. 
There was plenty of evidence without her. It was evidence the 
law wanted, and not victims. The law left Nancy lying feeble, 
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but capable of recovery, in her bed. As for the rest, it may be 
discovered in two short conversations. At Durie Den the sheriff 
sat at his drawing-room window; Mina sat at his knee. It was 
twilight, as it had often been before when they spoke tenderly to 
each other. 

“My girl,” he was saying, “though Heaven has vouchsafed a 
ray or two of white light and shown us where we are, that does 
not mean that I am going to selfishly absorb you.” 

“T have no other wish.” 

“Still, I think you ought to marry. I shall die one of these 
days.” 

“Don’t say so, father.” 

“You see the flag of death hoisted on my skull without my 
doing. I have turned from grey to white in a few weeks. And 
I have no fortune, Mina; it is all gone. The gold fraud has 
swallowed it all up—every penny of the oil-works. Not a frac- 
tion left; nothing that my worthy uncle saved. All gone!” 

“Tt was Frank Usher’s doing; I heard him advise you. | 
shall never marry—no, never.” 

“Don’t say that, Mina. Frank will be Lord Advocate of 
Scotland—a great position, my girl. You don’t realise the height 
of it. He might as well be Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli—the 
only men I can compare him with. He is worth holding on to. 
Love him, Mina; love him if you can.” 

“Father, dear, you do not understand. How can you? All 
my life I have lived without a father, without a mother, and 
it has always seemed to me that there was the roaring of a great 
sea at my origin—nothing else. Coming from the Infinite, as 
Frank used to say. And the Infinite, in that sense, is to me 
mist on the hills, clouds in the sky, high winds, distant billows— 
anything, anything, father, that is far off and away, and not 
related to me, and cold, cold and unknown. No, I am your 
daughter, and it contents me quite.” 

The sheriff laid his hand on her head. He was certainly very 
old-looking within a few weeks. 

“You will learn to love him, Mina. You have no feeling 
about—about Joseph ?” 

“TI think not. No—no, I have no feeling about him.” | 

“Then by-and-by, when all this feeling is gone, you will try 
to care about Frank ?” 

There was the sound of footsteps on the sheriff’s walk. He 
looked out and saw Usher. 

“Mina, I asked him to come. It is Frank. He loves you. 
Love me, darling, and be generous.’ 

He kissed her and left the room, and Usher was shown up- 
stairs. 

* * * * * 


Elspeth Gun would not leave Nancy’s. 





She occupied the 
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room in which she had been born, and whilst Nancy was ill in 
bed she remained there, partly attending upon the innkeeper, 
partly trying to comprehend what it was “the solicitor from the 
Court of Session had to explain to her. 

“Your father,” explained the solicitor on one _ occasion, 
“devised to Joseph Nixon—7.e., Joseph Nixon Leslie—the 
tenement in which the populace of Ruddersdale bank. We can 
dispute his claim to the house, because the deed is deficient. 
But there are other circumstances to be taken into account.” 

“Yes,” said Elspeth, who within a few weeks had arrived at 
a perfect comprehension of the English language. “ Yes; I love 
him, and [ understand that the house is mine, as the daughter of 
my father.” 

“ You are right.” 

“And what'll happen to my father and mother ?” 

“Oliver Gun and his wife.” 

“ Yes, indeed.” , 

“They will occupy what position you may choose to give 
them.” 

“ And is there nothing more about Joseph Nixon Leslie ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Surely my father must have known how good and brave a 
man he was when he left him the house.” 

“ Not he, Miss Dunbeath——” 

“Don’t call me that, please. You're takin’ me off, or it sounds 
like that. Give me a little time to get used to it. I would like 
to see Mr. Nixon. 

“That is not difficult.” 

It was not very difficult, for by this time the village had come 
round to itself again. The miners, paid their wages in full, had 
put on their coats and gone home. There was no crowding i in the 
Square. A few Highlanders from the West had arrived to fish, 
and evening hymns of praise had been heard in the bay, as pious 
skippers had * ‘worship’ before beginning to fish for herring. 
Any talk there was in the streets was low and subdued, and 
troubled nobody inside the houses. Nixon was to be found on 
the pier or at the late Peter M‘Craw’s. He was easily found, 
and the solicitor disappeared with a gesture of impatience and 
contempt, as he came into the room w which Nancy had assigned 
to Elspeth. 

“T don’t know what to call you, now,” she said, smiling on 
him and holding out her hand. 

“I do. Call me your servant. You are Elspeth, Miss 
Dunbeath. [am simply Joseph Nixon Leslie, factor of Rudders- 
dale.” 

“ Factor.” 

“Yes. They have discovered a provision in the will of your 
father, that, if I had been trained to the law, I shall have the 
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first choice of accepting the place on Roderick Leslie’s demission 
or death.” 

‘Poor Roderick !”’ 

“My poor father !—yes.” 

“And you will take it?” 

“T will, Elspeth, if you will take me.” 

“7 promised you my love a long time ago.” 

“Yes, three weeks ago; but will it last till the Court of 
Session says Miss Dunbeath is her own mistress ?” 

“JT have never known love before.” 

“But you may afterwards. You may see somebody you may 
care for better than me. I once loved a girl, and I thought I 
should care for no one better than her.” 

“ But you hadn’t seen me?” 

“No, Elspeth, I hadn’t seen you.” 


THE END. 
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TIME’s FOOTSTEPS FOR THE PAST 
MONTH. 


OuR last monthly review was still in the hands of the printer 
when an event occurred which for its far-reaching effects and 
permanent importance will occupy a conspicuous place in the 
pages of history. The Roumelian revolution instantly and com- 
pletely extinguished whatever interest was taken throughout 
Europe in the ephemeral “crisis” caused by the differences 
between Germany and Spain. And justly so. The dispute 
about the Caroline Islands was “ momentous” only, as the event 
has proved, in the journalistic sense of the word. The break- 
down of the Treaty of Berlin is momentous, as everybody now 
recognizes, in its higher sense, as it is used, not by the journalist, 
but by the historian. Germany and Spain are accordingly being 
left to settle their quarrel without the invaluable assistance of 
the European gallery, shouting its applause and disapproval or 
obtruding its advice. That quarrel, as we anticipated, will not 
end in war, nor even—what was at one time a real danger—in 
the overthrow of the existing government in Spain. As yet it 
has not so much as caused the downfall of the Spanish Ministry. 
The course of the negotiations is slow, but hey will probably 
end in a recognition of the nominal sovereignty of Spain over 
the disputed “territory, counterbalanced by the concession of 
commercial privileges to Germany. The most interesting feature 
of the business has been the submission of Spain’s claims, by 
the mutual consent of the disputing parties, to the arbitration 
of the Pope. It marks in the most decisive manner the recon- 
ciliation between the German Imperial Government and the 
Papal See, between whom ten years ago there raged so bitter 
and apparently irreconcilable a conflict. The Romophobists, 
who exulted in the Kulturkampf as the beginning of the end 
of the political influence of the hated Scarlet Lady, have for the 
hundredth time been disappointed. Stripped of all temporal 
dominion, the Papal See still remains a mighty factor in tempvral 
affairs—the toughest as it is the wosc ancient of the Great 
Powers. The Iron Chancellor, who has got the best of all other 
antagonists, has found himself, if not defeated, at least effectually 
baftled, by this subtle enemy, an enemy not to be grasped by the 
arm of material power. And with his ready recognition of facts, 
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even when they are least agreeable to him, he has long been 
willing to bury the hatchet. That ceremony has now been per- 
formed in a graceful and inconspicuous manner by Germany’s 
acceptance of the good offices of the Pope. It is this view of the 
matter which gives a more than ephemeral interest to the latest 
case of international arbitration. 

But, as we have said, the whole question has ceased to engage 
the attention of Englishmen. Their political interest, so far as 
it is not absorbed by the din of political controversy at home, is 
fixed upon the new development of the eternal Eastern Question 
which has resulted from the union of the two sections of Bulgaria 
that were rent asunder by European diplomacy in 1878. Con- 
sidering the highly artificial character of the arrangement then 
arrived at, it is a wonder it should have lasted so long. The 
frailness of the barrier set up for the separation of Northern and 
Southern Bulgaria, in order to create which England once went 
to the verge of war, is shown by the ease with which it was 
knocked over. On the 18th of September, without any previous 
symptom discernible to the general world, the people of Philippo- 
polis, the capital of Eastern. Roumelia, rose in unanimous insur- 
rection, quietly deposed “ Gavril Pasha,” a Servian who had been 
placed as governor over them by the Porte, and declared in favour 
of a union with Bulgaria. Almost simultaneously the Bulgarian 
ariny was mobilized, and within three days of the rising Prince 
Alexander had arrived at the head of his troops in Philippopolis, 
receiving on all hands a cordial welcome, had proclaimed himself 
“Prince of Northern and Southern Bulgaria,” and had despatched 
assurances to the Powers and the Porte that, having all he wanted, 
he would be on his behaviour ever after. No resistance was offered, 
and, indeed, as the Turks had never exercised their right of 
occupying the Balkan passes, and the people south of them were 
unanimous in welcoming the invaders, there was nobody to resist. 
Not ashot was fired, not a life lost, nor a wound inflicted. Without 
a cry or a blow the phantom of Eastern Roumelia vanished from 
the stage of European politics. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to underestimate the 
importance of these transactions because they were not imme- 
diately productive of any startling convulsion. The rising in 
Herzegovina, which preceded by precisely a decade the recent 
Roumelian revolution, likewise did not immediately reveal all 
the momentous offspring with which it was pregnant. Yet it 
led in the fulness of time to the Servian war, the Russo-Turkish 
war, and the Treaty of Berlin. Now, as then, we may have to 
wait six months, a year, or two years, to see the full consequences 
of the recent occurrence in Bulgaria. The slowness with which 
the affair dev elops itself is neither unprecedented nor reassuring. 
On the first receipt of the news all Europe was alarmed at the 
prospect of Turkey’s immediately taking action. Her troops, it 
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was thought, would promptly enter Eastern Roumelia, to reassert 
the authority of the Porte and the arrangements of United Europe, 
and we should have war in a fortnight. When Turkey, contrary to 
expectation, grasped not the sword, but the pen, and instead of en- 
tering Roumelia by force, circularized the Great Powers on the 
subject of her grievances, men began to think that the whole trouble 
would blow over. As a matter of fact, it would have been more 
likely to blow over if Turkey had adopted the more vigorous 
course. In the interests of humanity and progress, of the ulti- 
mate freedom and independent development of the Balkan races, 
we may rejoice that she did not do so. But, as far as our im- 
mediate quiet is concerned, it would have been better if she had. 
The situation to-day is not less, but more threatening than it 
was four weeks ago. And it is extraordinarily complicated. 
The common opinion has long been that as long as Germany, 
Austria, and Russia were determined to keep the peace, no 
serious disturbance of the established compromise in South- 
eastern Europe would be possible. The great alarm caused by 
the first news of the Roumelian rising was due to the belief 
that Russia was at the bottom of it. When it became evident 
that Russia was not, that, so far from approving, she _posi- 
tively deprecated, the reopening of the Eastern Question at a 
moment when she was not prepared to intervene in it to her own 
advantage, that alarm gave way to an unreasonable confidence in 
the maintenance of peace. If the three empires were really 
anxious to preserve tranquillity, there would be no difficulty, it 
was thought, in once more patching up the Turkish Empire in 
Europe. All the Treaty Powers might resent the frowardness 
of the Bulgarians in upsetting the arrangement made at Berlin, 
but none of them had sufficient interest in re-establishing the 
cardboard wall of separation to incur the sacrifices that would be 
necessary to restore it. Turkey had really no interest in Eastern 
Roumelia beyond the regular receipt of the tribute, and Prince 
Alexander was willing to arrange for the payment of that as well 
as to show all formal deference to the authority of the Porte. 
England and Austria, who, seven years ago, had been foremost 
in insisting on the severance of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, 
were only actuated at that time by the fear that the “big Bulgaria” 
of San Stefano would be little better than a Russian province. 
Now that Bulgaria had emancipated herself from Russian in- 
fluence, the bigger she was the better. Germany would not 
separate herself on this question from Austria and England, and, 
finally, the Russian Government, anxious as it might be to punish 
the Bulgarians, and above all their ruler, for baving taken so 
momentous a step without its sanction, would not venture to 
incur the odium which would be excited among its subjects by 
an attempt to reimpose upon a Slav people, which had once 
broken through its fetters, the hated authority of the Turk. 
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Such was the forecast. And when it was known that the 
ambassadors of the Powers were to meet in informal conference 
at Constantinople, with a view to devising some arrangement 
which they could recommend to Bulgaria and the Porte, it was 
generally anticipated that Prince Alexander would be asked to 
make a formal atonement for his insubordination, but that 
the union of Bulgaria would be recognised, that, for the rest, 
the arrangements of the Treaty of Berlin would, with some 
slight modifications, be reaffirmed, and that all would again be 
eace. 
: And so it might be if the Great Powers were really the 
exclusive arbiters of the matter. But it remains to be seen 
whether they are. As between Turkey and Bulgaria the issue 
is comparatively simple. Not so between Turkey and her other 
old subjects and present neighbours, Greece and Servia, nor 
yet between the various heirs of Turkey among themselves. 
Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, are all intensely jealous of one another. 
The idea of the “balance of power” which has led to so many 
wars in Europe bids fair to be fertile of similar disasters in 
miniature throughout the Balkan Peninsula. Each of the small 
states of that region is constantly on the look-out for the break- 
up of Turkey, not so much from a desire to grab something for 
itself—though such desire is not absent—as from anxiety lest its 
neighbour should get the start in the scramble. Servia and 
Greece are furious at the thought that Bulgaria has stolen 
a march on them by the evidently preconcerted overthrow of the 
barriers which divided and weakened her. Their restlessness was 
increased as soon as it became apparent that Bulgaria would in 
all probability be allowed to protit by her temerity, and to defy 
with impunity the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin. If the fact 
of having taken the law into her own hands was: to be allowed 
to count in favour of their rival, they too would take the law 
into their own hands, so as to create a similar prejudice in favour 
of themselves. Nor is ample temptation wanting in either case. 
Albania, seething with discontent, and Macedonia, groaning under 
a system of government which the platonic promises of the 
Treaty of Berlin have done nothing to improve, offer an open field 
to Greece for “ restoring the balance of power” in her own favour. 
The district of old Servia, which is still Turkish, but which contains 
all the classical spots of Servian history, or the north-western 
corner of Bulgaria, adjoining his own frontier, present a no less 
tempting opportunity to the ambition of the King of Servia. For 
the humour of the situation is that these nation-makers seem 
entirely indifferent what they take or whom they take from 
provided they aggrandize, or, in their own euphemism, “ com- 
pensate” themselves. At this moment the doubt, whether 
Nervia will go to war, is complicated by the further question 
whether, if she does do so, her attack will be directed 
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against the infidel Turk or against her Bulgarian fellow- 
Christians. And the action of Servia is the decisive factor 
in the case. She has a better army than Greece, and 
one more readily mobilized. Moreover, on the receipt of the 
news of the Bulgarian move, she instantly mobilized it, and 
now stands with a considerable force, on the frontier both of 
Turkey and Bulgaria, ready to strike, if she can only make up her 
mind to defy the warnings of the Great Powers, and forget the 
lesson of 1876. And if Servia strikes in, Greece will probably 
follow suit. The sword of Damocles which hangs over the 
luckless Balkan lands is, therefore, suspended by a single frail 
thread, the restraining influence which the Great Powers may be 
able to exercise upon Servia. That they all for various reasons 
do not want further to embroil matters may be taken for certain. 
But whether any of them care to go the length of forcibly inter- 
vening to prevent Servian intervention is a different question. 
Such a remedy, they may think, would be worse than the 
disease. Besides, both Russia and Austria, the only two States 
which are practically in a position to interfere by force, have 
both the same excellent reason for not doing so. They have 
been intriguing for years to supplant one another in the affection 
of these troublesome small States beyond the Danube. But 
whichever of them undertakes the unpleasant task of coercing 
these States into a respect for European treaties will assuredly 
drive them into the arms of the other. Just as Russia cannot 
afford to offend her fellow-Slavs by acting as the policeman of 
Europe to keep Bulgaria in order, so Austria would naturally 
shrink from sacrificing her newly-acquired influence in Servia by 
forcibly compelling her hot-headed protégé to keep the peace. 
If Servia insists on going on, therefore, who is going to stop her ? 
And the Servian people are ‘wild to gO on. The lust of agoran- 
disement common, it is to be feared, to the whole family of 
nations, is enhanced in their case by a national enthusiasm, 
stimulated by tradition and hallowed by religious zeal. The 
very sense of self-preservation may compel their rulers to give 
the rein to this overwhelming popular impulse. 

Before turning to events nearer home, it is necessary to notice 
one other foreign incident, of some importance, the conspicuous 
disaster which befell the Republicans at the first instalment of 
the Parliamentary elections in France. Of 584 seats 187 were 
carried by candidates of the various reactionary parties, and only 
136 by friends of the existing Constitution, whether Moderate, 
Opportunist, or Radical. No one doubts that the 222 seats which 
still remain to be won by a second ballot will, owing to the union 
which is now forced upon all shades of Republicans, be carried 
in the vast majority of cases by supporters of the existing order, 
but the lesson of the 4th October remains. The Republicans 
will still have a majority, but it will no longer be safe for them 
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to carry on those internecine feuds, or to involve their country in 
those aimless and wasteful foreign adventures, which have done 
so much to discredit the governing party of France during the 


past three years. 


Whether the effect of their recent mishap will 


be to make them more moderate in their domestic policy is far 


more doubtful. 


Unquestionably the Republican majority in the 


new Chamber will be to a great extent composed of extreme 
men; unquestionably also the fact that that majority is not larger 
is principally due to the hostility of the Church, exasperated as 
she has been by the persistent attacks made upon her by suc- 
Is it not likely then that the cry that 
“Clericalism is the enemy” will be raised with renewed vigour, 
and that the longed-for Republican unity will be sought, where it 
has ere now been so often found, in a new onslaught upon thie 
Church? The fresh evidence of its power which Clericalism has 
just given, instead of discouraging the anti-Clerical spirit of the 
ruling party, will probably tend to produce an exactly opposite 
effect, and to combine all shades of Republicans in a life-and- 
death struggle with the inveterate enemy of their political creed. 


eessive Ministries. 


In any 


case there are stormy times before the new French 


Chamber, and we may expect that the domestic affairs of our 
more excite. an interest in this 


nearest neighbours 
country which 


Gambetta. 


has 


will once 


not been 


known 


since the 


death of 


The victory of Conservatism in France has done something to 
inspirit the Conservatives in this country, and to put a little 


more heart into them in view of our own general election. 


they sorely needed such encouragement. 
they have, on the whole, been lucky i in their assumption of office, 
and that during the summer a variety of events, noticed in our 
previous reviews, conspired to favour them, they have, since the 
actual election campaign was opened by Mr. Gladstone’s mani- 
It is hard to assign 
a reason for the change, unless it be that they are demoralized 
by the enormously superior artillery of the Liberals—that they 
cannot stand up against the incessant and crushing fire poured 


festo, been losing ground and losing spirit. 


into them by the oratorical batteries of their opponents. 


And 


“Despite the fact that 


It is 


not only that the Liberals have a greater number of distinguished 


speakers. 


abler and so much more strenuous than the Conservative. 


The average speaker on the Liberal side is so much 


And 


this is telling everywhere, especially in the rural districts, where 
political meetings are more of a novelty than they are in towns, 


audiences less critical, 


commonplaces less familiar, 


and the 


ordinary Liberal candidate, with his ample stock of popular 
sentiments and fascinating promises, is therefore still a wonderful! 


and a delightful phenomenon. 


The opinion gains ground that, 
while the Liberals may lose seats in some of the boroughs, 


especially where there is a strong Irish element among “the 
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electors, they will sweep the board in an unexpectedly large 
number of counties, and that the general result will be to send 
them back to power with a majority large enough to outvote any 
possible coalition. This is the ceneral, and, in our opinion, 
under present circumstances, the ‘most reasonable anticipation. 
But there still remains the chapter of accidents. The mind of the 
new electorate is still, to a great extent, an unexplored world, a 
new dark continent. The element of uncertainty, always con- 
siderable in these matters, has never been stronger than in the 
present case, with the vast increase in the number of voters and 
with the new constituencies still in an unorganized or only half- 
organized state. 

And then the issues before the country are more than ordinarily 
confused. With the line of party cleavage no longer correspond- 
ing to the real boundary of opinion, with men of the most opposite 
views fighting on the same side and men, between whose views 
there is only an imperceptible shade of difference, fighting 
against one another, with innumerable proposals, some of imme- 
diate import, some only of distant practicability, all being dis- 
cussed at once and on the same footing, it is more than ordinarily 
difficult to say how tbe non-partizan electors, who after all turn 
the scale, will cast their votes. In the present appalling deluge 
of political oratory there is much to distract and little to 
guide them. It would serve no good purpose to record in this 
place the number of eminent public men who have been trying 
to make their voices heard during the last four weeks, or the 
scenes and dates of their respective efforts. A few salient fea- 
tures attract notice in the cumploated scrimmage. <A few voices 
are heard, distinct and commanding, above the general din. 
There are, speaking roughly, three creat bodies of opinion, which 
are struggling for supremacy. Lord Salisbury and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill for the Tories, Lord Hartington and Mr. eg 
for the Moderates, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
should we say, Mr. John Morley—for the Radicals, are in gee 
case the men whose speeches, if not always the most effective 
for the moment, command the greatest attention and exercise the 
widest influence throughout the country as a whole. Of these 
six Mr. Chamberlain is, as a platform orator, out-and-out the best. 
The progress of this gentleman in popular influence is indeed 
something phenomenal. His is the only name, except Mr. Glad- 
stone's, which at the Liberal meeting of the ordinary type 
raises a really hearty cheer. Mr. Chamberlain has brought 
the art of speaking to large popular audiences to a pitch of 
perfection hitherto unattained in England. It is not that he can 
compare, as a born orator, with some of the giants of the past, 
O‘Connell for instance, or Gladstone, or Bright. But he has a 
perfect method. Publie speaking in his hands is a science which 
renders him independent of the quality of his cause or the inspir- 
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ation of the moment. There is always a prelude of lively and 
vigorous, if often unfair polemic, always the necessary amount of 
imported humour, the joke or the story, to temper the seriousness 
of political discussion, always just so much, and no more, of high- 
pitched sentiment as is required to soften and glorify the direct 
appeal to the material interests of his hearers. And then how 
admirable are the sentences. ‘Terse, clean-cut, direct, intelligible 
to the simplest, yet commanding, by their literary excellence, the 
admiration of the most fastidious, they are—if we except those 
rare outbursts of genuine passion or natural eloquence, which 
are necessarily exceptional—the most effective controversial 
missiles at present flying about the world. Lord Salisbury may 
have higher qualities. His speeches have a wider range, a finer 
satire, a@ more logical arrangement, and now and again strike a 
higher note. But their excellence is more purely “literary —his 
programme speech at Newport, for instance, is the best political 
essay of the year—and then his deliver y is immeasurably inferior. 
Of the other speakers we have named, Mr. John Morley is the 
most eloquent to read, but is never quite at his ease in speaking. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who from ill-health has been less 
prominent than usual lately, is the pure demagogue, reckless 
and hard-hitting. Sir Charles Dilke is dull but instructive, Lord 
Hartington dull but weighty. He labours, however, under the 
disadvantage that the sort of things he has to say are being 
better said, just at present, by Mr. Goschen. The latter, though 
not possessing a very popular, or indeed a very good style, is 
perhaps the most cogent in argument of all our political orators, 
and his great vigour and unmistakable sincer ity occasionally rise 
into simple and. telling eloquence. Starting a long way behind 
Lord Hartington, and ‘heavily handicapped by his unfortunate 
opposition to the Franchise Act, Mr. Goschen’s greater courage 
and strenuousness are beginning to make moderate Liberals look 
to him rather than to the late Secretar y at War for the effective 
exposition of their principles, and perhaps the very set which is 
being made against him by some Radical orators is the best testi- 
mony to his growing influence and reputation. 

As far as the questions chiefly before the country are con- 
cerned, the attitude of the different parties may be epitomized 
as follows :—With regard to Ireland everybody uses pretty much 
the same language, and all pledge themselves as little as possible. 
The moderate Liberals are, “ perhaps, the most definitely opposed 
to Mr. Parnell’s demand for legislative independence,” but both 
Conservatives and Radicals likewise declare themselves in favour 
of “the integrity of the United Kingdom,” and then pass on as 
speedily as possible to other subjects. Foremost among these 
are the Reform of Local Government and the Reform of the Land 
Laws in the direction of making land more easily and cheaply 
transferable, with both of which the Conservatives loudly pro- 
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claim themselves willing and even specially qualified to deal. 
Rather startling assertions these—in view of their past history— 
but then we move fast in these days, and the Conservatives are 
the party of sudden conversions. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing suspicious about the paucity of detail in the Tory utterances 
on these subjects, which contrasts very strongly with the 
elaborate schemes propounded by the spokesmen of all sections 
on the other side. Besides asserting their greater sincerity with 
respect to the measures just mentioned, the “Liberals, of whatever 
shade of opinion, insist strongly on the necessity of a further 
reform in the procedure of the House of Commons. But with 
procedure, local government, and free trade in land such 
agreement as exists in the ranks of the Opposition comes to an 
end, and the rest of their time is spent in internecine warfare on 
a variety of important points. A large number of the more 
advanced men are pledged to free education; a still larger 
number of all sections have promised to vote for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the English Church, either absolutely 
or “when it becomes a Government question.” Yet it may 
be doubted whether Disestablishment will be adopted as a 
definite portion of the Liberal party programme during the 
life-time of the next Parliament. The Moderates, it is true, 
are not by any means unanimously opposed to it, while the 
Radicals are, almost to a man, strongly in its favour, but they 
seem more inclined to insist on some other measures as their 
immediate contribution to the general programme of the party. 
Thus Mr. Chamberlain in his speech at the Victoria Hall on 
September 24th put forward three points, the exclusion of which 
from the programme of the party would exclude him from any 
future Liberal Cabinet. These were a revision of taxation in the 
interests of the poorer classes, free education, and power to local 
authorities to take land for public purposes, and especially in 
order to sell or let it, in small quantities, to labourers in the 
country districts. It is true there has been a good deal of 
discussion as to what Mr. Chamberlain meant by this remarkable 
ultimatum. Did he mean that these measures must be included 
in the programme of any Ministry to which he would consent to 
belong, or simply that such Ministry must agree to treat them as 
open questions? His declaration has been variously interpreted, 
and he, perhaps wisely, seems disinclined to give any formal in- 
terpretation of it himself. For unquestionably the doubt which 
rests upon the subject is of service to the Liberals from the 
electioneering point of view. If these proposals were definitely 
excluded from the programme of official Liberalism, it would 
sacrifice much of the enthusiasm of its working class aapyeriane, 
both in town and country. If, on the other hand, they were to be 
definitely included, the middle-class Liberals, who do “=e care 
about paying for the education of other people’s children, and 
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think peasant proprietorship impracticable, would begin to take 
alarm. On the whole, there is probably quite as “strong an 
admixture of Socialism in the schemes and speeches of the 
majority of Liberal candidates as in the interests of the 
party is at present advisable. The Radicals cannot go much 
further in that direction just yet without breaking up the 
Coalition, and tearing Mr. Gladstone’s invaluable umbrella 
to shreds. Whether the Radicals of the purest water 

have an effective majority in the country is still very 

uncertain. And they might surely be satisfied with the 
rate at which they are impregnating the mass of Liberals with 
those socialistic doctrines to which they are themselves such 
recent converts. 

Curiously enough, while a certain diluted Socialism is not 
only tolerated, but even fashionable in the highest quarters, pure 
Socialism has had to fight hard lately to save itself from suppres- 
sion as a pestilent heresy, to be publicly uttered only on penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. For some time past the police have 
been something more than officious in superintending the Socialist 
meetings which have of late days been common in the East End 
of London. Objecting to Socialism in principle, they managed 
to convince themselves with remarkable facility that Socialist 
speakers were in fact guilty of obstructing traffic in the streets. 
This petty bullying went on for some time unchecked, but at length 
the overzealous guardians of law and order went so far as to 
arouse public opinion very decidedly on the side of the persecuted. 
A Socialist meeting, which was held in Dod Street, Limehouse, 
on Sunday, September 27th, was interrupted by the police on the 
ground that it was an obstruction to the traffic. As a matter of 
fact, there was no traffic to obstruct, and the crowd was so 
irritated by this interference that one or two of its members did 
offer some trifling resistance to the officers of the law in their 
attempt to break up the assembly. Several Socialists were 
accordingly arrested and brought before Mr. Saunders, the 
magistrate at the Thames Police Court, on the following day on 
a trumpery charge of obstructing the police in the dischar ve of 
their duty. That gentleman so far allowed his disapproval of 
Socialism to get the better of his judgment as to commit two of 
the men arrested to prison for a couple of months, and to accom- 
pany his sentence with some exceedingly unwise and irrelevant 
remarks on the heinousness of the doctrines they were engaged 
in promulgating. The indignation at this conduct among a “lar ore 
portion of the working classes in the East End of London would 
probably have assumed formidable proportions had not the press 
taken up the matter so warmly as to compel the authorities to 
reconsider their attitude towards Socialist gatherings. A much 
larger meeting which was got up on the same spot in Dod Street 
on the following Sunday, was prudently let alone by the police, 
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and accordingly passed off in the most orderly manner. It is 
strange that Englishmen, of all people in the world, should, at 
this time of day, have needed a fresh illustration of the wisdom 
of the good old English principie of letting people have their 
say, however undesirable may be their opinions. 

The month has been devoid of events of domestic interest out- 
side the political sphere, but with one melancholy exception. One 
of the noblest Englishmen of the century has recently passed 
awey, high in years and honours. There is no section of our 
countrymen among whom a genuine and deep regret is not felt 
at the death of Lord Shaftesbury. Even those to whom his 
narrow religious creed was most distasteful can unite with the 
ecclesiastical school, with which he had so closely identified him- 
self, in admiration for his pure and unselfish life, his abounding 
patriotism, his splendid services in the cause of social progress, 
Lord Shaftesbury’s name will live in history, not alone but 
principally, as that of the first great champion of factory legisla- 
tion, the earlier of the two great triumphs which practical 
Socialism has achieved in England since the Reform Act, and with 
both of which Lord Shaftesbury’s name is associated. Nor 
should we, in touching the obituary of the month, omit all 
mention of Lord Shaftesbury’s fellow-octogenarian, Lord Strath- 
nairn, better known as Sir Hugh Rose, one of the last survivors 
of the now almost forgotten hero- generals of the Indian Mutiny. 

The great deeds, which Sir Hugh Rose’s name recalls, come 
home to us all the more at a moment when we are seemingly 
about to engage in fresh fighting in the far Kast. It is true the 
struggle to which we are, in all probability, committed in 
Burmah belongs to the category of little, of very little, wars. 
But it may be the parent of much trouble, and perhaps of far 
severer conflicts later on. The difficulty is, how we can bring 
Theebaw to reason without annexing independent Burmah, 
and to annex it is to become the neighbour of China, a position 
of no little embarrassment, which the experience of the French 
in Tonquin is not calculated to render more attractive. 


A. M. 


October 19th, 1885. 






























Critical Notices. 


MEREDITH'S “EVAN HARRINGTON.” * 


SoME months since | ventured to express, in these columns, 
a wish which was scarcely a hope, a wish that Mr. George 
Meredith’s publishers would permit us to buy his books without 
having to give fancy prices for first editions. I certainly did not 
think, when I wrote those words, that my wish, and the wish of 
so many others, would so soon be gratified. However, here is 
the “new and uniform edition of George Meredith’s works,’ in 
which for the first time since most of the books were published, 
lovers of Meredith may obtain the greater part of his works, still 
not the whole of them, one regrets to say, for six shillings a 
volume. The novels included in the series are the following : 

Diana of the Crossways, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 

Evan Harrington, Emilia in England, Harry Richmond, 
Vittoria, Rhoda Flening, Beauchamp’s Career, and The 
Egoist. Mary Bertrand, which should come between Richard 
Feverel and kvan Harrington, is absent from the list ; on what 
account I am ata loss to conceive. Equally incomprehensible 
is the omission of the brilliant and original Shaving of Shagpat 
and Farina. The poems, too, the early and extinct volume of 
1851, and the Modern Love (a most remarkable work) of 1862, 
one would have been glad to see in the same company. Is it too 
late to hope that these works (without which it is impossible to 
talk of a “complete edition”) may yet be added to the list ? 
Meanwhile, unalloyed praise may be given to the style in which 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall have got up the edition. Type and 
paper are both good: the smooth olive- green covers, plain gilt 
lettered, excellent ; the general format quite simple, handsome, 
unobtrusive. I can give “it no higher praise than by saying that 
it is worthy of what it contains. 


The first volume of the series, published in July, was Diana of 


the Crossways, of which I said something here at the time of its 
first appearance. The second volume, “Evan Harrington, was 
issued last month; and it is with this that I am concerned at 
present. Although merely a reprint, this and the other novels 
of the series have so long been quite out of print, that one may 
almost speak of them, to “people i in general, as of new books. To 


* Evan Harrington. By Grorcrt MerepitH. New Edition. London : Chapman & 
Hall, 1885. 
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those who know and admire them already, they have become, in 
a sense, classics ; and of classics when is a word not welcome ? 

Evan Hariington is a story of modern society; not so 
philosophical, witty, profound, nor so deeply and pathetically 
tragic, as Richard Feverel—not so wildly adventurous, nor so 
romantic and fantastic as Harry Richmond, but occupying a 
place midway between the two, Without being the greatest of 
Mr. Meredith’s novels, it is the most evenly interesting, I think, 
the most easy, pleasant, absorbing, and ought to be one of the 
most widely popular. I have seen those who read Richard 
Feverel with effort, read Avan Harrington with delight ; and I 
am sure that if Mr. Mudie’s customers know what is good for 
them, there will be a great demand for the book. Svan 
Hlarrvngton is the story of a young man whose fate it is 
to be the son of a tailor and the brother of a countess. The 
father dies at the beginning of the first chapter; Evan is left 
between a strong-willed mother, resolved that her son shall be a 
tailor, and a clever sister, bent on his being a gentleman and 
marrying a certain heiress. The book is the absorbing chronicle 
of the intrigues of the countess and her sisters to hide the fact of 
their father’s trade, to get an entrance into society, and, in the 
case of the countess, to make Evan’s way smooth for him. Then 
there are plots and counterplots, very Machiavellian, but never 
vulgar, and all in the very best society, where the touching a 
nerve is the blood-spilling of uncivilized battles, and the heroes 
triumph in atone of the voice. In the midst of it all, Evan, a 
fine figure of genuine manliness, a gentleman of heart and breeding, 
if not of birth, acts unconscious of the toils which are being woven 
for his benefit and against it, until at length he is caught in them, 
and appears for a time to be a disgraced hero, and finally triumphs, 
as heroes do. By his side I would name Rose Jocelyn, a true 
young English girl, frank, bright and fearless, free of speech and 
bold of heart,—the dearest, best, and most likeable of all Mr. 
Meredith’s portraits of women, I think, though I am far from 
forgetting Lucy or Diana. Lucy is softly feminine, Diana im- 
periously ; but Rose is one of those women who are simply brave 
and good, and not in any way strikingly remarkable, and whom 
we love the more for it. 

Grouped around these central figures are an almost bewildering 
number of minor characters, most of whom I cannot even name 
here. Truly noteworthy, and unique in Mr. Meredith, are the 
Dickens-like sketches of the Brothers Cogglesby—sketches full of 
a genial and large-throated humour which is rarer now in English 
novels than it once was. Humour of a different kind, the humour 
of Thackeray rather than of Dickens,—that tolerant ironical under- 
play which Mr. Meredith, almost alone since Thackeray, has fully 
comprehended,—may be seen in the characters of the Harringtou 
sisters, especially of the leader of them, the heroic Countess de 
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Saldar de Sancorvo. The countess is a sort of refined and 
christianized Becky Sharp,—type of the wor'd’s fine ladies with a 
secret (innccent enough, in itself) to hide; a purpose (plausible 
enough) to achieve. She has to hide the secret of that link with 
tailordom ; she has to force her brother into fortune. And the 
plots, and devices, and cunning schemes, and skilful fencing, and 
deadly reprisals with which she carries on her warfare; the 
Napoleonic genius of her campaigns ; all the acts, and arts, and 
flatteries of her most marvellous spinning ; are they not written in 
the book of the history of Evan Harrington? Thither I refer 
any one who cares to read of them ; and to the person who goes 
thither I can promise much more than this, more than I have 
hinted at ; fun and drollery of the best, high-life sketches and low- 
life, the humours of an inn and of a country house, genuine 
human nature at work and at play, and if but little pathos, but 
little real tragedy, an entertainment of pure comedy, at once 
pleasant, and bracing, and inexhaustibly entertaining. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT* 


THIS is an account of the life and work of the celebrated South 
African missionary, ably edited and arranged by his son. Mr. 
Moffat has had the discretion and good taste to let the story tell 
itself through the letters of his parents, confining his own share 
in the family narration to a conscise statement of such facts and 
events as were necessary to the continuity of the history related, 
without comment or remark. For the son of aman of such strong 
personality as Robert Moffat to place himself in the attitude of 
an unprejudiced biographer, argues no small amount of self- 
restraint, but in no other way could he have given his readers so 
clear an idea of the single-mindedness and unselfishness of his 
father. The venerable missionary’s letters are full of that intense 
fervour and zeal, without which no prophet ever makes a convert, 
be his mission what it may, and this alone would make them 
interesting reading, even though they had nothing else to com- 
mend them. But, furthermore, they form a stirring story of life 
in South Africa in the early days of English settlements there, 
before England had annexed the Transvaal, and when the “ Dark 
Continent” was as yet entirely unexplored. The relations 
between the missionary and his son-in-law, Dr. Livingstone, 
constitute a particularly attractive chapter of the romance, and 
the premature death of Mrs. Livingstone is related in a passage the 
more touching by reason of its brevity. 

Nor was Mrs. Moffat far behind her husband in the devotion to 


* “The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat.”” By JoHN § Morrat. London : 
T, Fisher Unwin, 1885. 
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the cause of Gospel-teaching. She was no whit less missionary 
than wife and mother, but in whatever character we meet her, 
she always engages our sympathy by her simplicity and absence 
of self-consciousness, from the time that she—a girl of twenty— 
sails from Gosport to be married at Capetown, “her heart sicken- 
ing, and floods of tears drenching her face” at the separation from 
her parents, till the day that she dies, full of years, “ her children 
thanking God for such a mother.” 

Want of space forbids detailed quotation from the book, but we 
have doubtless said enough to prove its interest, not only to those 
occupied in missionary work, but also to the general reader. It 
contains several good portraits and illustrations. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 

Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 

the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 


an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
Alexander, W. L. Zechariah ; cr. 8vo, Nisbet, 6s. 
Farrar, Archdeacon. 2 Corinthians and Galatians [ Pulpit Commentary] ; roy. 8vo, 
Paul, 21s. 
A 2.—HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Overton, J. H. Life in the English Church [1660—1714] ; 8vo, Longman, I4s. 
A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Evolution of Religious Thought. By G. D’Alviella ; 8vo, Williams, 10s. 6d. 
Immortality: A Clerical Symposium [repr. fr. Homiletic Mag.]. By Revs. C. 
A. Row, Horder, Page Hopps, Knox-Little, Cairns, Rabbi Adler, etc. ; cr. 8vo, 
Nisbet, 6s. 
A 4.—CHURCH POLITY. 
Adams, Rev. F. A. My Man and I: A book for Churchmen [on Disestablishment 
and other Contemp. Church problems]; 8vo, Sonnenschein, 9s. 
A 5.—DEVOTION AND PRACTICE, 
Jones, Miss A. C. Saints of the Prayer-Book acc. to tie Kalendar; ill, 16mo, 
Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 
A 6.—SERMONS. 
Bersier, E. Sermons [translated] ; Vol. II., er. 8vo, Dickenson, 4s. 
Pattison, Rev. Mark. Sermons; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 6s. 
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CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 





C 1—MENTAL. 
Perez. The ¥irst Three Yeurs of Childhood ; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 4s, 6d. 
C 2.—MORAL. 


Lotze, H. Microcosmus: An Essay on Man [tr.]; 2 v., 8vo, Clark, 30s. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 5.—EDUCATION. 
Buxton, S., M.P. Over-Pressure and Element. Educ. ; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 2s. 
Lord, F. + E. Mothers’ Songs and Games [ Kindergarten] ; 8vo, Rice, 7s. 6d, 


CLASS E._GEOGRAPHY. 





E 2.—EUROPE. 
Norwegian Pictures. By R. Lovett ; ill., imp. 8vo, Rel. Tr. Soc., 8s. 
Sardinia and its Resources. By R. Tennant; 8vo, Stanford, 12s. 6d. 
E 3.—ASIA. 
Canara, Wild Life in. By Gordon 8. Forbes, C.S. ; col. ph, er. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 6s. 
Siberian Snows, Over. By Victor Meignan ; ill., 8vo, Sonnenschein, 16s. 
E 7.—BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
Greenwich Palace and Hospital. By A. G. L’Estrange; cr. 8vo, Hurst, 21s. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 1.—GENERAL. 


American Republic, Thé Founders of. By C. Mackay ; er. 8vo, Blackwood, 10s. (cd. 


Ireland under the Tudors. By R. Bagwell; 2 v., 8vo, Longman, 32s, 
United States, Larger History of. By T. W. Higginson [Amer.] ; 4to, Low, 14s. 


F 3._MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


Legge, A. O. The Unpopular King [Richard iIl.] ; 2 v., 8vo, Ward & Downey, 30s. 


F 4.—MODERN HISTORY. 
Greville Memoirs, The. Part II.; 3 v., 8vo, Longman, 36s. 


F 5.—CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


Baxter, Rt. Hon. W. E. England and Russia in East [Imp. Parl. Ser.]; er. 8vo, 


Sonnenschein, Ls. 
Brackenbury, Col. G. H. The Advance of the River Column [Egypt]; cr. 8vo 
Blackwood, 7s. 6d. 


Caine + Hoyle + Burns: W.; W.; Rev. D. Local Option [Imp. Parl. Ser.]; cr. 


Svo, Sonnenschein, 1s. 

Dilke + Woodall: Mrs. A.; W. Women Suffrage [Imp. Parl. Ser.] ; er. 8v 
Sonnenschein, Is. 

Knollys, H. English Life in China; cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 7s. 6d. 

Rodrigues, J. C. The Panama Canal; cr. 8vo, Low, 5s. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 
Agassiz, L., Life of. By E. C. Agassiz; 2 v., cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 18s. 





Boehme, Jacob, Life of. By H. L. Martensen [tr. fr. Danish] ; 8vo, Hodder, 7s. 6d. 
Columbus, Life and Voyages of. By Wash. Irving [1828]; 3 v., cr. 8vo, Cassell, 


7s. 6d. 
Darwin, C. By “Grant Allen” [English Worthies]; cr. 8vo, Longman, 2s. 6:1. 
Grant, U. S., Personal Memoirs of ; 2 v.. 8vo, Low, 28s. 
Story of Life of. By W. M. Thayer ; cr. 8vo, Hodder, 5s. 
King, Rev. D. Memoir and Sermons ; cr. 8vo, MacLehose (Glasgow), 7s. 6d. 
Moffat, Robert + Mary, Life of ; 8vo, Unwin, 18s. ; 


G@ 2.—COLLECTIVE (Under Name of Author). 
Bettany, G. T. Eminent Doctors; 2 v., cr. 8vo, Hogg, 21s. 
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CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 









































tt 
Hi H 1,—GENERAL. 

at Hehn, Victor. Wanderings of Plants and Animals [ed. Stallybrass, Traces? the 
ri History of the Migrations of Plants and Animals from Asia to Europe ; 
ai largely etymological] ; 8vo, Sonnenschein, 16s. 

NT H 2. MATHEMATICS. 
| hie Forsyth, A. R. Differential Equations ; 8vo, Macmillan, 14s. 

‘a z . 


| Nie H 12,—MEDICINE. 
if 


Cholera in India, History of. By H. W. Bellew; 8vo, Triibner, 42s. 





CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 





thy I 2.ENGINEERING, ETC. 
| it ; Telegraphy, Manual of. By W. Williams ; 8vo, Longman, 10s. 6d. 
: i | I 5._INDUSTRIES. 
| Hs | Gas Analysis, Handbook of Technical. By C. Winkler; 8vo, Van Voorst, 7s. 
mt Tanning, Textbook of. By H. R. Procter: cr. 8vo, Spon, 10s. 6d. 
ty 


Hy I 9.—FINE ARTS. 
fe Greek Art, Intro. Studies in. By Jane E. Harrison ; ill., l6mo, Unwin, 7s. 6d. 


{ I 12._SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
i! Hunting. By the Duke of Beaufort [Badminton Library]; cr. 8vo, Longman, 
Wt 10s. 6d 
ik . aan —" . ” 
nh Yachts, Small, and their Construction. By C. P. Kunhardg ; fol., Low, 35s. 
\ Architecture. By D. Kemp ; imp. 8vo, Cox, 42s. 








ii CLASS _K.—LITERATURE. 
. K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


[English] Dictionary, Concise. By C. Annandale ; 16mo, Blackie, 10s, 6d. 
Language, Structure, etc., of. By J. Byrne ; 2 v., 8vo, Triibner, 31s. 6d. 
Melanesian Language, The. By R, H. Codrington ; 8vo, Clar. Press, 18s. 


K 6.—POETRY. 
Dobson, A. At the Sign of the Lyre; 12mo. Paul, 6s. 


K 10.—FICTION. 
“ Conway, Hugh.” A Family Affair [ repr. fr. Engl. lll. Mag.] ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 
6s. , 
Midldlemass, Jean. <A Girl in a Thousand ; 2 v., cr. 8vo, Chapman, 21s. 
Norris, W. E. Adrian Vidal; 3 v., cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder, 31s. 6d. 
O’Hanlon. A. The Unforeseen ; 3 v., er. 8vo, Chatto, 31s. 6d, 
“Wanderer.” Glamour [by the Author of “ Fair Diana,’ “ Across Country,” 
etc.] ; 3 v., post 8vo, Sonnenschein, 31s. 6c. 
K 12.--ESSAYS, LETTERS, SPEECHES, AND COLLECTIONS. 
Adams, C. K. [edr.]. Representative British Orations; 3 v., 16mo, Unwin, 15s. 
Calverley, C. 8., Literary Remains of; cr. 8vo, Bell, 10s. 6d. 
Gordon, Gen., Journals of ; new edn. in 1 vol., cr. 8vo, Paul, 6s. 
























CDI THIS FAMOUS 
HOLLOWAYS PILLS FAMILY MEDICINE 
Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


ooo SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
GER, ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 

































be GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


ye: Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made i 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk 


















a ‘o The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for | kfast, 
Le5 ‘*, \v Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla ‘ ate, 
, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. bi ff 






Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &e. 


PEPPER'S PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON TARAXACUM 
Te STRENGTH, TONIC. | And PODOPHYLLIN. 


ENERGY. A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


(GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS 
































Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, The best antibilious Remedy. 
Without a particle of Mercury. 
(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
(ZREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use Regulates the Bowels. 
of PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. De: 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. Imitations ; many Chemists professing their ow 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 





SULPHOLINE| LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
LOTION. HAIR RESTORER. 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! | rye gest, THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPES! 


IN A FEW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away. 


Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
-St: j i S Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurt 
In peer eaee SNORE. not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, | prevails, which cannot result from daily plast: 
i and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and | the hair with grease. Seld everywhere, im larg 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. | pottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Bi 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. to have Lockyer’s. 


THE INDIAN & COLONIAL AGENCY 


EXECUTE Indents for all requirements of BOTH services with promt despatec 


studied attention ~ 
PASSAGES secured. 
BAGGAGE Warehoused or Forwarded. 
GOODS of Every Description received on Consignment and Sold for Account. 
ADVANCES if required. 
ACCOUNTS Settled for the usual Commission. 


52, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
H. T. PALMER, Manager. 


Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible, 
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wf ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH 


Stimulate : 
SHOULD WEAR THB 
THE 


Organic | ELECTROPATHICBATTERY BELT, 


Action. PROPRIETORS: 


TO The Medical Battery Co., Ltd., 











TO 
Promote |52, OXFORD 8T.. LONDON.W. | 
7an Successors to Assist 
Circulation. The Pall Mall Electric Association, Ltd. Digestion. 


TO 
Renew 


Vital 
Energy. 








UNIVERSALLY APPROVED BY THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, SAFEST, 


. AND MOST EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY FOR SPINAL COMPLAINTS, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, DIARRH(EA, TUMOURS, ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS, EPILEPSY, LUMBAGO, DEBILITY, DROPSY, PARALYSIS, LOSS OF VOICE. : M0 


CUTANEOUS DISEASES, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, PALPITATION, &c., 


q AND HAS CURED SOME OF THE 
MOST OBSTINATE AND DISTRESSING CASES, AFTER ALL OTHER REMEDIES (SO-CALLED) HAVE FAILE 


HYSTERLA, 
D. 








LADIES SELT. 





WEES it me ORY 
HARNESS’ P@XENT 


Sn - 
4 " De 


ROPATHIC 


GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 














BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, Ac. 








therapeutical adaptation of Electricity. 


52, Oxford Street, London, W. Send for Private Advice Form. Post free. 


Colonel Gildea, laté 2lst Royal Scotch Fusiliers, 
Tullichewan Oastle, Dumbarton-hire, September 19th, 
1884:—‘* Your Electropathic Belt has quite cured my 
Sciatica, and I have derived other benefits from it.” 


Rev. G. Davidson, The Manse, Logie, Goldstone, 
Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, writes, April 1884 :—‘* The Elec- 


result has been most satisfactory.’ 


effected a wonderful and very marked improvement in 


have been suffering for some time. I may say that I 
have become a firm believer and advocate of your Elec- 
tropathic treatment. I am delighted with the high-class 
workmanship and general finish of your Electropathic 


ing innumerable testimonials, etc., sent post free, on application. 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT, as represented above, for either Lady or Gentleman. 


Note.—The Electropathic Belt consists of a series of CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRIC GENE- 
RATORS, which are always in action while the Belt is being worn. It is entirely unique as a 


Please forward exact size round the waist, next the skin, when ordering ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


: The Consulting Electrician of the Company, who has had 

Important {0 Invalids, ——many years’ experience, may be consulted personally, or by 
letter, on all matters relating to Health and the application 

of Curative Electricity, free of charge, at the Rooms of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


ELECTRICITY v. SCIATICA. RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


Major Pakenham, Longstone House, Armagh, writes, 
February 23rd, 1885 :—‘‘ I am very happy to inform you 

| that the Electropathic Belt which you supplied me with 
has completely cured me of the rheumatic gout, from 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly two 

| years, and I now feel as strong and active asI have ever 
ELECTRICITY v. LUMBAGO. felt in my life. Several of my friends have, on my re 


commendation, tried these Belts, and in every case the 


, 


tropathi¢c Belt which you forwarded to me came safely NEURALGIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
to hand, and within twelve hcurs of its application has | Marmaduke A. Langdale, Esq., Leacro't, Staines, 
writes, July 6th, 1884:-—‘‘I am very pleased to inform 
my health, and has cured the Lumbago from which I | you thatthe Belt you supplied Mrs. Langdale with some 
time since has proved a most complete success, and 
has exceeded her most sanguine expectations. She 
has had no neuralgia since wearing it, and I shall feel 
only too happy in recommending it to others. You 
Belt.” are at liberty to make any use you please of this letter. 
A 132-page treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “ Electropathy; or, Harness’s Guide to Health,”’ contain- 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director, 
The Medical Battery Company, Ltd., 52, Oxford Street, London, W., will forward, post free, the 


Noms tus Rwy commer ts O2, ONFORD STREET, LONDON, W 








